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Men With Vision Succeed the Parish Paper Way ‘e 
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HE average minister wants to be a successful pastor, and in vision ofttimes he 
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2 sees the large church which will some day replace the present church building. ‘S 
& He sees every pew occupied at all services and every auxiliary functioning to the PS 
>) fullest extent. There are many plans that help a minister in his work, but the best Ke 
BS is the Parish Paper Idea, which was originated by The National Religious Press. Ko 
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RY UNDREDS of churches in every State in the Union and Canada now use our i 
= co-operative service, and all testify that a parish paper is the best means of 

2 building up a church and helping the pastor in every line of duty. Send the coupon ie 
Dy for full particulars, samples, and testimonials from pastors of city and rural churches. ie 
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If You Are Considering or Conducting a 
WEEKDAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


or a Community School of Religious Education 


You will want to examine the especially adapted courses of study 
prepared by the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 


Sample texts (for examination) covering the first nine public school grades will 
be sent on request. Also, the following free bulletins: 


“The Three Hour a Week Church School in Operation” 

“Types of Weekday Church Schools’’ 

“The Best Type of Weekday Religious Instruction” 

“A Three Hour a Week Church School for the Individual Church’’ 
“A Thousand Point Standard for the Church School’ 

“Guide Posts for Weekday Church Schools” 


Publication Department 


Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 
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The Saving is Passed 


on to You 


Globe Craftsmen make any item of Church 
Furniture you may need. Acomplete line 
including collection plates, book racks, 
hymn boards, communion tables, pews, 
pulpits, platform furniture, etc., can be 
supplied in standard designs of simple 
dignity or made to your order to har- 
monize with any requirement. 


Globe Furniture is sold without super- 
ficial and costly flourish 
and the saving thus 
effected is amend on to 
our customers. 





The collection plates illus- 
trated above are 11 inches in 
diameter andcan be supplied 
in walnut or oak. 


No. 195 at the top— 


Before you Buy—Compare! 
GLOBE FURNITURE & 





each $4.65 MFG. COMPANY 
No. 194 Plain Rim— 2 PARK PLACE 
each $3.10 NORTHVILLE MICH. 
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Typewriters and Mimeographs 


Underwoods, Royals, Smiths, Ham- 
monds, Olivers, Blicks, Reming- 
tons, rebuilt order. 
$2.00 PER MONTH, UP 
Supplies, Parts, Repairs, etc. 
NEW CORONAS, ROYALS AND 
REMINGTON PORTABLES 





Neostyles, and Rotospeeds, in re- 
built order. Supplies—Inks, Dry 
Stencils, Pads, etc. 


$3.00 PER MONTH, UP 


SPECIAL — New “White End” 
Typewriter Ribbons 85c, 3 for $2.00 


FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE 


We are the original ministers’ supply house for 20 years. 


We have wide carriage 


typewriters for four-page bulletins. We buy, or trade in used machines. We want your 
name for our mailing list for bargains, supplies, etc. Do send it. A postcard will do. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Company 


339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Department 1020 
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NEW 1928 CATALOG 


of “Unitype’” changeable letter 


Church Bulletin Boards 


Just off the press 
34 models from $50 upwards, 
complete 


A most complete line. Made in pure cop- 
per, statuary bronze finish. Also in sea- 
soned oak. Illuminated and non-illuminated. 
For wall or church lawn erection. 





Sole makers and patentees 


W. L. CLARK CoO., Inc. 


50 Lafayette St. New York City 
Ask for catalogue CM/50E 


Mention the name of your church and 
Church Management. 
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GIFT 


to Foreign Missions 
PAY YOU 
a Life Income 


Do you know that you can con- 
tribute to the support of Foreign 
Missions without sacrificing money 
needed for yourself or others? 

Do you know that gifts ranging 
from $100 to $65,000 and totaling 
more than one million two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars are now 
held by the Board as a reserve fund 
guaranteeing annuity payments? 

During the forty years in which the 
Annuity Gift Plan has been in opera- 
tion annuity payments have always 
been made promptly. It guarantees 
the absolute safety of principal, re- 
lieves you of the uncertainty and 
worry of investment and provides a 
definite income of 


414% to 9% per year 
for the rest of your life 


Protect yourself against loss from 
unwise investments and at the same 
time send the gospel to foreign lands. 


For further information, write 
Ernest F. Hall, Secretary, Dept. of Annuities 


Boarp oF ForeEIGN Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 


Si 





156 Fifth Avenue, New York (Al 
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$49.00 —— 


Handsome 
Bulletin 
on Your 

Church Lawn 


Fill your pews. In- 
crease attendance and 
church interest. Day 
and night, every one 
in your community 
passing the church 
may read your inter- 
esting messages. 


OW—The Pilgrim Press 

leads the way in making 

it easy for every church, 
large and small, to have the 
benefit of this fine, electric 
lighted Bulletin Board. This 
Rev. Kyle model is exception- 
ally popular with leading 
churches everywhere. It is a 
big value — price complete, 
$59.00 (delivery charges ex- 
tra)—includes letter equip- 
ment and name of church and 
pastor on glass panel above 
door. 


A modest cash payment of 
$19.00 with order, and $10.00 
per month for 4 months, 
makes it easy for your church 
to have this attractive, inter- 
changeable Bulletin Board. 


Send along your 
order with initial 
payment now. Prompt 
shipment is secured. 
Illustrated folder 
sent if you'll ask 
for it. 


The Pilgrim Press 


KYLE MODEL 


THE REV. 
Dimensions over all, 72 x 44 in.; depth, 6 in.; wired ready 

















for use. Natural oak finish, with 3 coats of spar varnish. 
Sign section is pressed steel. Letter equipment—330, three 19 S. La Salle St. 14 Beacon St. 
in.,—450, two in. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
Now— 
DENNINGS MEmoriat Hat HOLDER HAT H E 
DOWATED BY OLD R 
qraque tte Parkd F Y 
ee wo 
=f or Your Church 
Denning’s Memorial Holders like the one 
pictured here are being presented to churches by 
progressive business men who welcome the 
opportunity to increase their prestige in the 
community. 
IN REMEMBRANCE 
Presented by individuals or by a church 





society. In remembrance of Jubilee, etc. 

A permanent fixture that will be used by every 
member of the congregation. Finished in rich 
statuary bronze, nickel, or to match your pews. 
Cannot be broken. 

Send us the addresses of your Undertaker, 
Banker or Merchant and we will send descriptive 
matter. 


Denning Manufacturing Co. 
1775 East 87th Street Cleveland, Ohio 





























BOND LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES—Printed to Order and Postpaid 











| Je | 3 1: S00 | - ie 
Hammermill or Triton Bond Letterheads________ abel tikimetlbaidincsed $1.00 $1.75 $2.50 $4.00 
NE EE ee eee eet 1.00 1.75 2.00 3.50 
Letterheads and Envelopes.___...................._..______ 1.50 2.50 4.00 7.00 
Ripple or Linen Finish Letterheads__.__._.___.--..__________ 1.25 2.25 3.00 5.00 
ES ES a ea eae 1.25 2.00 3.00 5.00 
eS 2:00 | 3.00 | 5.00 | 8.50 


100 each: Letterheads, Envelopes and Calling Cards, $2.00 
CAll Stationery Neatly Boxed Printing for Church and Pastor Send for Samples 


THE J. R. S. CO., Dept. M. - 417 Reinhard Avenue, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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A Handsome Communion 
Invitation (No. 3) 
Lithographed Chastely in Colors 





On this card of invitation to the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper the Scriptural phrasing is em- 
ployed and the pastor’s personal invitation added, 
with the hour of service provided for. The picture 
is Aubert’s fascinating interpretation of the Master 
offering the cup with the treachery of Judas 
suggested in the consternation of the disciples. 

Price, $2.06 a hundred. 


OTHER VALUABLE MESSAGE CARDS 


Samples and Prices on Request 


Form N. Post Card Invitation to Attend Church. 
Every new neighbor should receive one promptly. 


Form P. Greeting to the Stranger. To be left 
in pew rack or presented by usher. 
Form H. Absentee Postal for Chureh Members. 


A good ‘“‘miss you’’ message to the Absentee Church 


Member. 
Messages of Christian Comfort for the Sick. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
14-16 Vesey Street New York 











YOUR WORK 
BY USING 


Simplify COMMON SENSE 
REVELL’S 


Treasurers’ 
Records 1:2: 


1928 


Accounts Always Audited and Correct | 
Revell’s Self- “proving Church | 
Treasurers’ Record 
Concise— Systematic — Simple—Time Saving 
WEEKLY-ENVELOPE SYSTEM 


SELF-PROVING 
a For 434 Subscribers for one year..... $2.50 | 
No. 2. For 882 Subscribers in one year........ 3.00 | 











No. 2A. For 1430 Subscribers in one year........ 3.50 | 
No. 2B. For 1778 Subscribers in one year.. ..... 3.75 
No. 2C. For 2674 Subscribers in one year....... 4.50 | 


The Most Simple and Time Saving 


Revell’s S. S. Record [9% SECRETARY 


For 27 Classes, $1.50; 65 Classes, $2.00 


Revell’s S.S. Class Books p.%* 0 4, 


Nothing more simple, giving a perfect record of 
entire school, has ever been issued. 


SPECIAL ied A returnable copy of these 


records will be sent, post- 
paid for inati b 


ef members. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York 851 Cass Street, Chicago 
































FOLDING CHAIRS 








FOR Church, Sunday School, Chapel, 
Community or Parish House. Every 
chair guaranteed. Your local furniture 
dealer can furnish them. 
Insist on Herkimer Chairs 
pees - oe CORP. 
Newport, N 























61 E. 
New York, N. Y. 


Distinctive Church Windows 


J. M. KASE & CO. 


9th St. Eighth & Court Sts. 
Reading, Pa. 


Established 1888 


Booklet on request 
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,#the bells peal out over the 
City in beautiful clear tones” 





The First Presbyterian Church 


Tacoma, Washington 


J. C. Deagan, Inc. 
Berteau and Ravenswood Aves., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


We are very much pleased with the Deagan 
Tower Chimes. We give a fifteen minute pro- 
gram every day at noon. The bells peal out 
over the city in beautiful, clear tones. 


The chimes are played fifteen minutes pre- 
ceding every preaching service and are used 
also at funerals and upon other special 
occasions. 


These sixteen chimes were presented to the 
church by Mrs. Anna R. Swan in memory of 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. William Rumbaugh. 


I believe the ministry of the chimes unique 
and very effective. 


Very sincerely yours, 
















(Signed) C. W. WEYER 














,eeee. May we send you 
information about the 
greatest invention in 

Tower Chimes History? 
...no obligation, of course 


‘XQ 
J.C.Dea gan Inc. 


ESTAB.1660 


190 Deagan Building 
CHICAGO 











Deagan Tower 
Chimes played 
direct from 
‘ organ console. 


Standard Sets, 
$6900 and up. 
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Ideals for the New Year 


By Frank Hampton Fox, Shabbona, Ill. 


Build thee more stately mansions, Oh, 
my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low vaulted past! 

Let each new temple nobler than the 
last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast, 

Til thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea. 


of mind with sufficient strength 

to leave a lot of petty things 
behind. Banks and business firms 
charge off a lot of bad accounts at 
the end of the year. They are of no 
value, but rather an encumbrance. 
Most men and women will be richer in 
character after leaving behind them 
habits that mar. 

The quick, and often angry retort 
may leave an injury for many moons. 
We are so constituted that we can not 
hurt another without injuring our- 
selves. Every unkind word or un- 
worthy deed becomes a boomerang to 
the one who sends it into the world. 
Let no one take pride in a steel tipped 
tongue that can utter cutting words. 
It is not a blessing but a misfortune 
to be overcome. 

Many men and quite a few women 
fall into the nagging habit. King 
Solomon wrote, nearly three thousand 
years ago, “It is better to dwell in the 
corner of the housetop, than with a 
contentious woman in a wide house.” 
More lives have been embittered, more 
homes blasted by nagging than from 
all other causes combined. 


Each must learn to keep his mental 
home a sacred place golden with grat- 
itude, redolent with love, white with 
purity and free from all fear. To 
send no thoughts into the world that 
will not bless or purify or heal. 


6 her years should bring maturity 


There are burdens which we must 
bury with the Old Year’s passing. 
F. W. Boreman has an essay on The 
Wisdom of Conducting One’s Own Fu- 
neral. The young man hesitating be- 
tween two or three professions must 
select one and leave all of the others 
behind. He must bury them. When 
he decides to become a minister, he 
must bury the lawyer, the doctor or the 
banker that he might have been and 
give his entire thought to the profes- 
sion he has chosen. ; 


So we must do with the losses and 
disappointments of the year. They 
should be buried not in a_ shallow 
grave, but in one so deep that they 
never can be resurrected. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox’s lines entitled, The Gift of 
the Magi, are instructive, inspiring 
progress: 


Sweep up the debris of decaying faiths; 

Sweep down the cobwebs of wornout 
beliefs, 

And throw your soul wide open to the 
light 

Of reason and of knowledge. 

Be not afraid 

To thrust aside half truths and grasp 
the whole. 


Among the habits that most mortals 
need to bury are hurry and worry. 
These habits are the bane of life for 
many. Christopher Morley wrote the 
following pertinent lines, describing his 
own folly of hurry and worry: 


I who all my life had hurried 
Came to Peter’s crowded gate, 
And as usual was worried 
Fearing that I might be late. 
So when I began to jostle 
(I forgot that I was dead) 
Patient, smiled the old apostle, 
“Take your eternity,” he said. 


Worry is the interest we pay on 
trouble that never comes. Worry al- 
ways weakens the one indulging in it 
so that he is unfitted to meet the crises 
of life when they come. 

Anna Johnson Flint wrote beautiful 
and instructive lines entitled He That 
Believeth: 


He that believeth shall not make haste, 
In useless hurry, his strength to waste. 
Who walks with God can afford to wait, 
For he can never arrive too late. 


He that believeth shall not delay. 

Who carries the word of the king on 
its way 

Keeps pace with the Pleiades marching 
tune 

And he can never arrive too soon. 


He that believeth shall walk serene, 

With ordered stepping and measured 
mien. 

He dwell in the midst of eternities, 

And the timeless ages of God are his. 


It should be the ambition of every 
human being to be easier to live with 
each passing year., There are porcu- 
pine types of mind. Their quills are 
always out repelling all friendly ap- 
proaches. When Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
became prime minister of England, 
Mrs. Baldwin was greatly disturbed 
because of the soiled and worn carpet 
in the reception room at Downing 
Street. She requested a new carpet. 
The British cabinet refused to comply 
with her request because of lack of 
funds. She, with truly feminine per- 
sistence came back with the request 
that the carpet be cleaned. To this 
the cabinet agreed. 

A great surprise awaited them all, 
for when that old, soiled carpet was 
rolled up preparatory to being taken 
to the cleaners, they discovered a thick 
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layer of heavy paper underneath it. 
When that was removed they discov- 
ered a beautiful Persian carpet, so rare 
and costly that Mrs. Baldwin had not 
even dared to dream of anything so 
fine. This Persian carpet had been put 
down just before the opening of the 
world war. With the beginning of the 
war it became evident that with the 
tramp of so many feet the beautiful 
carpet would be completely spoiled so 
the old, coarse carpet had been put 
over it for protection. So many events 
had absorbed the thoughts of English 
statesmen frequenting Downing Street 
that all memory of the Persian carpet 
had been obliterated. 

Many people suffer some great sor- 
row or meet some loss. Then they feel 
justified in letting a sad face hide 
henceforth a smiling heart. A mother 
lost her baby. Day after day she went 
to the cemetery and sat for hours 
watering its grave with her tears. Her 
home was neglected and her family re- 
ceived little attention. Her friends 
were fearful lest she lose her mind. 
Her sister went to her minister and 
asked him to try to divert her mind 
from the brooding sorrow that was sap- 
ping its strength. 

He’ shocked her by telling her that 
it was a sin to neglect the living for 
the memory of the dead who no longer 
needed her care. She soon changed her 
home into a pleasant place for the 
family and through doing this found 
healing balm for her own wounded 
spirit. 

You can always count on the help of 
the unseen companion. 


Like the tides on the crescent sea- 
beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in; 
Come from that mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod, 
Some call it longing, 
But others call it God. 


Some years ago great preparations 
were in progress for the ceremonies 
of the coronation of the Czar of Russia. 
Among other things the committee de- 
signed an enormous electric light globe 
to be placed on a high tower. They 
gave orders to the largest glass fac- 
tory in the empire to prepare a globe 
of the size required. The glass blow- 
ers tried in vain to blow a globe of the 
size required, but utterly failed. 

The committee being obdurate in 
their demands, the factory offered a 
large reward in gold to the glass blower 
who would blow a globe as large as the 
one required. One after another tried 
and failed. Finally, after all the others 
had given up declaring that no man 
could blow a globe of the dimensions 


demanded, a young Russian who had 
worked for some time in America and 
had caught something of the spirit of 
invention came forward offering te blow 
the globe. 

The foreman of the factory was glad 
to find a man who thought he could 
relieve their embarrassment. His fel- 
low workmen watched with envious 
eyes as he blew the globe to the size 
required and even larger than the size 
demanded until the amazed foreman 
shouted “stop!” 

“How did you do it?” his companions 
demanded. 

“Give me my gold and I will tell you 
my secret,” he answered. 

When he felt the gold pieces in his 
palm and heard the music of their 
clink, he said, “I knew that I could 
not blow a bigger globe than the rest 
of you, that was beyond human power. 
So I enlisted a power not my own to 
take up the task where my strength 
stopped. I put a few drops of water 
in my mouth when I began to blow. 
When I had blown the globe to the 
limit of my power, I released a few 
drops of water into the superheated 
ball and the expanding steam did the 
work.” 

Very simple, yet how many fail to 
avail themselves of the help, of the 
ever present help of the infinite spirit. 
The great apostle declared of old, “I 
can do all things through him who 
strengtheneth me.” So can you. Your 
life is a part of his life just as your 
finger is part of your hand. Because 
of your oneness with him, his love is 
ever expressing itself in your mind 
and spirit keeping you in perfect men- 
tal poise. He works in you “exceeding 
abundantly above all that you ask or 
think.” 

The door to the divine storehouse of 
peace and plenty is open. You can 
draw unto yourself just as much as 
you need. Help yourself to health and 
happiness. For you there is an abun- 
dance at the banquet of life. 

A few years ago a business man 
went to his home stripped of his for- 
tune. In utter despair he flung him- 
self down in the big leather chair, say- 
ing, “Wife, we are ruined.” 

The good woman who had helped him 
earn his fortune came over to him 
asking what he meant. “Just what I 
said. Our fortune is wiped out.” 

“Husband, you have me left. To- 
gether we'll earn another fortune.” 
Then the aged mother came with tot- 
tering steps and placing a trembling 
hand on her son’s head, said: “My son, 
you have God left.” 

His little girl of nine years climbed 
on the arm of his chair, twining her 
baby arms about his neck and said, 
“Daddy, you have me left.” 


The disconsolate man sprang to his 
feet, saying, “I am a millionaire. I’m 
rich in the things that can’t be taken 
away.” 

So are you no matter what your 
losses have been during the year, you 
are rich. Take account of the divine 
treasures that are yours and determine 
that the New Year shall be the best 
that you have ever lived. 


John Oxenham’s lines furnish a 
worthy ideal for every one who would 
live at his best: 


To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way. 

And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A high way and a low 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go. 


We may well make the following our 
daily prayer through the New Year: 


O Master, let me walk with thee 

In lowly paths of service free; 

Tell me thy secret, help me bear 

The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


HYMN TO A NEW PASTOR 


When Cornelius Edwards Clark be- 
came pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Auburndale, Massachusetts, he 
was greeted with this hymn written 
by Amos R. Wells. It may be sung 
to the tune, Hail to the Brightness of 
Zion’s Glad Morning. 


Hail to the leaders who bring us a 
blessing, 
Hail to the servants of Jesus the 
Lord; 
Now with high purpose our labors ad- 
dressing, 
Seek we the laborers’ happy reward. 


Long be the years of our working to- 
gether, 
_ the comradeship, blessed the 
toil; 
God of the heavens, grant favoring 
weather; 
God of the harvest, great bourgeon- 
ing soil. 


Hail to the friends God has sent us 
to guide us, 
Teach us and strengthen and wipe 
away tears; 
Lead us right onward whatever betide 
us, 
On through the shade and the shine 
of the years. 


Servants of Jesus, by Jesus conducted, 
Grace to your ministry, joy to your 
souls. 
Now by the spirit inspired and _ in- 
structed, 
Working in fellowship, gain we our 
goals. 
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Acoustic Design of Churches 


By F. R. Watson, University of Ilinors. 


has had the discomfort of not 
understanding a speaker. Un- 
der such a circumstance, one promptly 
inquires why wires were not stretched 
or a sounding board used to remedy the 
trouble. These devices, according to 
modern science, are practically of no 
use, in spite of the fact that they are 
generally regarded as the means of cor- 
rection. 
The acoustic adjustment of rooms is 
a subject of modern development, and 
became an acute problem when large 
auditoriums were built with steel 


N iss he everyone at some time 


fied as far as possible for the informa- 
tion of the layman who is confronted 
with the necessity of acoustic installa- 
tion. 


What is desired for ideal acoustics is 
that the sound reaching an auditor in 
any part of a room shall be of suitable 
loudness and distinctness for comfort- 
able hearing, with an elimination or 
control of echoes, reverberation, “dead 
spots” and other faults. To a great 
extent, it is possible to secure such 
ideal conditions; and it is the purpose 
of this paper to explain some of the 


ment with the great velocity of 1120 
feet per second at ordinary tempera- 
tures, about as fast as a rifle bullet. 
As a result, sound will be reflected 
back and forth in an auditorium about 
30 times a second between walls 40 
feet apart and because of these rapid 
reflections, will fill an auditorium of 
usual size in a small fraction of a 
second, thus insuring a loudness in 
every part of the room. 

A speech sound, such as any one of 
the words uttered by a speaker re- 
quires about one-tenth of a second for 

its completion, and travels 112 





and plaster constructions. As a 
result, only a few architects are 
informed concerning the scientific 
progress in the subject, not only 
because the development is com- 
paratively recent—since about 
1900, with instruction given in 
less than a dozen schools—but 
also because many published ac- 
counts of acoustics are not easy 
for them to understand, and be- 
cause of their aversion of being 


This is an address originally given in Chi- 
cago at a meeting of the Church Bureaus of 
Architecture and the Committee on Church 
Building of the Home Missions Council of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. We know 
from inquiries received here that it answers 
the questions many pastors are asking and 
we are able to reproduce it through the 
courtesy of the above mentioned bodies. 


4 feet before the word is finished; 
which means, in the open air, 
that a speaker would be at the 
center of a sphere of 112 feet 
radius that would be filled with 
the sound of the word. In an 
auditorium, the sound waves 
would be reflected several times 
in traveling 112 feet so that, in- 
stead of a-sphere, there would be 
overlapping bundles traveling in 
every direction that completely 








obliged to consider a new element 
in the already complicated problem of 
buildings, with an additional expense. 
Active progress in the acoustic ad- 
justment of rooms has been stimulated 
by commercial companies who have 
developed various products that have 
acoustic merit in greater or less degree 
and who present the matter by modern 
sales methods to the parties involved. 
It appears important at the present 
time to set forth discussions of the 
subject that are based on scientific in- 
vestigations and yet which are simpli- 
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Fig. 1. Diagram showing real speaker and three 
image speakers, all saying the same words at the 


same time. 


fundamental actions of sound and to 
show how church auditoriums may be 
adjusted so as to have good acoustic 
properties. 

In the open air, the utterances of a 
speaker progress with practically no 
distortion, and perfect acoustics are ob- 
tained. Only a few people standing on 
the level ground around the speaker 
can hear him because a large part of 
the sound proceeds upward and is lost, 
and the sound proceeding sideways is 
rapidly absorbed by the auditors’ cloth- 
ing. An auditorium improves this con- 
dition. A raised platform for the 
Speaker allows all the auditors to see 
him and hear him. By means of a 
balcony the auditors at the outside edge 
can be brought nearer. The enclosing 
surfaces serve to reflect the sound go- 
ing upward and thus increase the loud- 
ness for auditors in all parts of the 
room. While the auditorium thus 
produces some advantages, it also 
creates defects. For instance, the re- 
flected sound, which is the chief dif- 
ference between open air acoustics and 
auditorium acoustics, may produce seri- 
ous trouble so that a study of its action 
is the most important consideration in 
obtaining good acoustics in a room. 


Sound travels out in spherical waves 
from a speaker or a musical instru- 





fill the room with the sound of 
the word before the speaker finishes 
saying it. 

These overlapping sounds may pro- 
duce confusion. For instance, sound is 
reflected from the wall behind the 
speaker in much the same way that 
light is reflected from a mirror; that 
is, the speaker has a fictitious image 
behind the reflecting wall that imitates 

















Fig. 2. Showing sound reflected twice from 


material in Gothic ceiling. 
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his speaking. It is then the same as 
if two speakers said the same words 
at the same time. Imagine the effect 
on an auditor. If the two speakers 
are close together, the effect is bene- 
ficial, but if far apart,—as would be 
the case if the speaker were some dis- 
tance in front of the reflecting surface 
—a blurring of speech sounds occurs 
and it becomes difficult to understand. 
Not only is sound reflected from the 
wall behind the speaker, but from all 
the other walls, so that an auditor 
listens not only to the real speaker 
but to a large number of fictitious 
speakers due to the reflecting walls. 
The possibilities of confusion are 
easily imagined. 

Modern investigation shows that 
walls at a distance of about 25 feet or 
less from a speaker produce beneficial 
reflection of speech sounds. This shows 
the importance of having a speaker lo- 
cated near reflecting walls. Walls more 
than 25 feet distant are sources of 
trouble, but fortunately their effect gets 
smaller with increasing distance, be- 
cause the imaged speaker is now fur- 
ther away from the auditor. If a wall, 
particularly a curved wall, is at some 
distance from the auditor, the reflected 
sound may arrive long enough after 
the direct sound to produce an echo; 
that is, a distance, disturbing repetition 
of the direct sound. Reflecting walls 
that produce noticeable defects may be 
padded. 


The most serious defect of reflection 
is the prolongation of sound in a room, 
called reverberation. When sound ar- 
rives at a wall or ceiling, it is re- 
flected, absorbed and transmitted in 
varying amounts depending on the na- 
ture of the reflecting surface. A hard 
plaster wall, for instance, reflects 95 
per cent or more of the incident sound, 
and therefore absorbs but little; where- 
as a layer of hairfelt, one-inch thick, 
may absorb 55 per cent with a cor- 
respondingly smaller reflection. If a 
room is bounded by plaster, glass and 
wooden surfaces, very little absorption 
takes place and the sound may be re- 
flected 200 to 300 times before it be- 
comes inaudible. This means that the 
utterances of a speaker will overlap 
and produce confusion for listeners. 
What is desired is to have each utter- 
ance rise to a suitable intensity and 
produce its effect on the listener and 
then die out so as to leave the field free 
for the succeeding utterance. 


The use of carpets, hairfelt and 
similar materials increases the absorp- 
tion, and furnishes the means of con- 
trolling the reverberation in a room. 
An audience is an excellent absorber 
of sound due to the clothing worn. 
In the winter time, when overcoats 
and heavier clothing are used, the ab- 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR HUSBANDS 


I Remember that thy wife is thy partner and not thy property. 


II Do not expect thy wife to be wife and wage earner at the same time. 


III Think not that thy business is none of thy wife’s business. 


IV Thou shalt hold thy wife’s love by the same means that thou won it. 
V Thou shalt make the building of thy home thy first business. 

VI Thou shalt co-operate with thy wife in establishing family discipline. 

VII Thou shalt enter into thy house with cheerfulness. 


VIII Thou shalt not let anyone criticize thy wife to thy face and get away with 
it; neither thy father, nor thy mother, nor thy brethren, nor thy sisters 


nor any that are thy relatives. 


IX Thou shalt not take thy wife for granted! 


X Remember thy home and keep it holy. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR WIVES 


I Honour thine own womanhood that thy days may be long and happy in 
the house which thy husband provideth for thee. 


II Expect not thy husband to give thee as many luxuries at first as thy 
father hath given thee after many years of hard labour and economies. 


III Forget not the virtue of good humour, for verily all that a man hath will 


he give for a woman’s smile. 


IV Thou shalt not nag. 


V Thou shalt coddle thy husband, for verily every man loveth to be fussed 


over. 


VI Remember that the frank approval of thy husband is worth more to thee 
than the sidelong glances of many strangers. 


VII Forget not the grace of cleanliness and good dressing. 


VIII Permit no one to assure thee that thou art having a hard time of it; neither 
thy mother, nor thy sister, nor thy maiden aunt, nor any of thy kins- 
folk, for the judge will not hold her guiltless who letteth another dis- 


parage her husband. 


IX Keep thy home with all diligence, for out of it will come the joys of thine 


old age. 


x Commit thy ways unto the Lord, thy God, and thy children shall rise up 


and call thee blessed. 


From “Spare Tires” 
By Roy L. Smith 
(Published by Fleming H. Revell) 





sorption is greater than in the sum- 
mer time. An auditorium filed with a 
large audience may be satisfactory, but 
it is the modern practice to install 
absorbing material to avoid defective 
acoustics for small audiences or for re- 
hearsals in the empty hall. 

An all important question arises as 
to the amount of sound-absorbing ma- 
terial that should be installed for good 
effect, and this has been answered by 
obtaining the opinions of auditors re- 
garding auditoriums already possess- 
ing good acoustics. It is found for 
best effect that a standard sound 
should die out in two seconds or less 
depending on the size of the audito- 
rium. Calculations can then be made 
to determine how much material will 
be needed for the auditorium to secure 
the required time of reverberation. 


Having determined the amount of 


material needed for optimum acoustics, 
the question arises as to where it 
should be placed. Experience shows 
that some walls are more likely to give 
troublesome reflections than others. 
For instance, a rear wall may reflect 
sound to an auditor near the speaker 
and produce an echo; that is, a repe- 
tition of the direct sound that is no- 
ticeable. This result follows if the 
time interval between the direct and 
refiected sounds is about one-tenth of 
a second or more, for which the differ- 
ence in path of the two sounds is at 
least 112 feet, and the reflecting wall 
is about 56 feet distant from the audi- 
tor. With the wall at a greater dis- 
tance, the echo will be worse. If the 
reflecting wall is curved, which is often 
the case, a focussing action follows 
and the echo is more pronounced. To 
reduce this defect, it is desirable to 
place sound-absorbing material on such 


(Continued on Page 234) 
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What Happens When We Worship? 


By Howard Walter King, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the supernatural presence of 

God. This means that public 
worship is primarily objective, and only 
subjective in a subsidiary sense. It 
is true, as Evelyn Underhill affirms, 
that the “enrichment of the sense of 
God is surely the crying need of our 
current Christianity.” 

The psalmist expressed a_ timeless 
and universal longing when he cried, 
“My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God.” The church service which 
makes men conscious of the infinite 
nearness of God and enables them to 
experience the eternal is the service 
to which they are drawn. It is worship 
in which something superhuman hap- 
pens that makes a potent appeal to the 
hearts of men. 

What does happen when we worship? 
Is worship a psychological illusion? Is 
there any reality in worship? 


[ss central thing in worship is 


the conscious presence of God the cre- 
ator, of God the determiner of human 
destiny, of God the father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and of all mankind. Hom- 
age involves reverence as love involves 
pity. 

When homage is manifest in the 
lofty and noble feeling of adoration 
worship reaches its divinest heights and 
“God-in-man is one with man-in-God.” 
Adoration is that sublime emotion of 
the soul when the worshiper sees in 
God the highest and noblest that the 
human mind can evaluate and know. 
Men may admire God for what he is 
and for what he does, but when they 
come to know him and experience his 
mighty love in their hearts, they adore 
him. The atmosphere of such worship 
is electrified with the presence of God 
who indeed becomes the one supreme 
reality to the worshipers. 


In non-liturgical churches the wor- 
ship has centered almost entirely <n 
the sermon. It is of course not neces- 
sary to have a sermon in order to wor- 
ship. One of the most impressive 
services of worship in which the writer 
ever joined was one in which thirty 
minutes were devoted to directed silent 
prayer instead of a sermon. But 
preaching can be and should be a most 
edifying adjunct to worship. Contro- 
versial preaching, however, seldom is. 
The sermon should express the thought 
and feeling of the worshipers. 


Prayer is the highest form of wor- 
ship. Public prayers should be so ex- 
pressive of the thought and feeling of 
the worshipers that every participant 
could say heartily, “Amen”. When a 
minister prays in public he is not giving 
voice to his own petitions, though often 
public prayers do degenerate into this, 

but he is the priest who offers up 
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We are concerned here with what 
should happen rather than with 
what actually does happen in the 
average service of worship. 


I 


In public Christian worship 
corporate homage is offered to 
almighty God. This homage is 


The increasing interest in the problem of 
the worship program will call many articles 
on the subject into the columns of “Church 
Management” during the next few issues. 
This article with its comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy makes a splendid foundation for the 
material which is to follow. 


prayers for all the _ people. 
Prayer is one of the most solemn 
parts of the worship and all 
should enter into the spirit of it 
reverently, thoughtfully and feel- 
ingly. 

When the minister gives no 
thought to the prayers he is to 
offer in public, it is almost impos- 
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manifest in acknowledgment of 
God’s “worthship”, greatness, wisdom, 
mercy, love, power. The very act of 
worship is an acknowledgment of man’s 
dependence on Jehovah. He recognizes 
in God not only the source of all good- 
ness, beauty and truth, but likewise 
all the blessings that hallow his days. 
Redemption, salvation, hope, love are 
the ever recurring themes of worship 
in the scriptures. These great facts 
have revolutionized man’s life, and his 
homage is the natural acknowledgment 
of God’s benefactions to him. 

“Worship is admiration.” The un- 
veiling of God in the life and death 
and teachings of Jesus Christ makes 
God the most attractive personality 
known to the mind of man. If God is 
like Christ—and he is—then he is the 
one who awakens the greatest admira- 
tion in the minds of worshipers. This 
admiration is an element of homage 
offered to God in worship. 

There may be reverence without wor- 
ship, but there can be no worship with- 
out reverence. Reverence is the feel- 
ing of profound respect for greatness 
and goodness. Reverence for God is 
the deep feeling of awe experienced in 


II 

In worship the corporate expression 
of Christian thought and feeling toward 
God is made. Sacred poetry and noble 
music form one of the vehicles for 
this expression. Sentimental hymns 
with silly words and sillier tunes have 
no place in the worship of God. Catchy, 
jazzy tunes may serve to work up an 
emotionalism that dies with the last 
note of the song, but for giving voice 
to the feelings of the soul, for enrich- 
ing the thought currents of the mind, 
the great hymns of the church, both 
ancient and modern, hymns that turn 
the worshiper towards God in praise, 
adoration, thanksgiving, confession, pe- 
tition and resolution—these are the 
hymns that make worship a God in- 
spired experience. 

The scriptures which record the story 
of those who walked with God, who 
loved and adored God become a most 
appropriate vehicle for worship. Scrip- 
ture is the fullest and fittest expression 
for the thought and feeling of the hu- 
man soul. The generous use of scrip- 
ture in worship is most suitable and 
salutary. 


sible to have a worshipful ser- 
vice. Every item of the worship from 
invocation or call to worship to the 
benediction should be thought out (I 
do not say written out) beforehand. 
When ministers spend more time in 
preparing their own hearts and the 
various items of worship as well as 
their sermons we shall have more wor- 
shipful, more attractive services, and 
not until then. 

This corporate expression of thought 
and feeling reaches its climax in the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper which 
should always come at the close of the 
worship. Any other place in the order 
of worship makes for an anti-climax. 
The administration of this ordinance 
should be the most dignified and solemn 
phase of the worship. Everything that 
would detract from its proper observ- 
ance, such as noise, carelessness in serv- 
ing, lack of orderliness, irreverence, 
should be avoided. The custom of 
playing the organ while the emblems 
are being served is rather disconcert- 
ing than helpful. 

The mightiest moral and spiritual 
dynamic in human history is the story 
of the cross. Its portrayal in symbol 
(Continued on Page 238) 
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The Pastor’s Use of the 
Post -Card 


By Austin J. Hollingsworth. 


HE post card is cheap. But it is 
not trite. It can be made to talk 


big. It can be “multum in parvo”. 
The post card is easily manipulated. It 
works in a typewriter for addressing 
or responds to the addressing machine. 
It goes through the machinery of the 
post office quickly. It can be tied in 
bundles so the post office employees can 
handle them with dispatch. It is un- 
necessary to spend the time stamping 
it. It is first-class mail. It will go 
where you want it to go, over country 
roads or paved boulevards, and will 
come back if the one addressed cannot 
be found. 

The first cost of your printing is paid 
for when you buy the card. The stock 
may then and there be charged off. So 
many of the government’s messages, 
especially during the great war, were 
sent on the ordinary postal, that folks 


have developed a new appreciation of 
it. It is a good grade of card. The 
smoothness of finish takes ink easily 
for signature purposes. Its size does 
not make it bothersome for your 
printer. He is used to it. It responds 
to the use of cuts. It has plenty of 
space for about all the message any- 
body is ready to absorb at one reading. 

The following uses have been made 
by the writer. In my last pastorate, 
the church for several years worshipped 
in a big frame tabernacle, from which 
it took the name which still clings to 
it. There was not much money for 
publicity purposes. It was in the best 
residence section of a capital city, but 
the members were scattered and we had 
no church paper then as we later de- 
veloped, which went weekly into each 
home. Things had to begin in a small 
way. I began sending out a monthly 





PASTOR’S POST CARD | 
BULLETIN | 


TABERNACLE TABLOIDS 
for October, 1920 


DEAR FOLKS: 


This is the first issue of a monthly post card 
message. I could write a long leiter but 
brevity is the word today. 

Just a few items for you to think about. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


That we had 184 in Sunday School Oct. 3. 


2 


That there was an offering of $15.00. 

That the two audiences were the best I have 
seen since coming to the “Tab.” 

That we now have a chorus choir, under the 
direction of Mr. Davis, which renders pleas- 


ing music. 
DO YOU KNOW? 
That October 22 we will have the annual 
election of officers, reports of the past year, 
messages from visiting pastors, and an even- 
ing of general “get-together-ness.” 
You'll hear more of this later. 
DO YOU KNOW? 
That on Wednesday evenings at 7:45 the 
pastor is conducting a “Personal Evangel- 
ism” class. : 
Here are the topics: 
Oct. 6—‘Personal Workers—How to Get 
Them.” 
Oct. 13—‘“Personal Equipment.” 
Oct. 20—‘Why, How and What—The 
Church.” 
Oct. 27—“‘Excuses and How to Meet 
Them.” 
These lessons are vital. Join this class. 
YES, YOU KNOW 
That we plan a “Home Force” Meeting early 
in November. 


That we want vou to help us make October 

the month of preparation. 
YES, YOU WILL 

Help us in all these things. 

Boost for the Sunday School. 

Bring others to both morning and evening 

services. 

Sincerely, 
AUSTIN J. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Address—1840 South 17th. 
Phone—F-2097. 


THE WAY THE AUTHOR USES POST CARDS 


message called “Pastor’s Post card 
Bulletin”, using a different type fo: 
the head “Tabernacle Tabloids” for 
each month. 

To make this card effective I had a 
signature cut made. This personalized 
the printed card the more. Then I had 
the printer, who was one of the city’s 
best printers, tell me how to head my 
paragraphs and indent them so they 
would be the most attractive to the eye. 

Much can be said in a short message, 
if all superfluous words are omitted. 
The message must be direct, but not 
curt. It must be attractive, yet digni- 
fied. Above all it must say what you 
want in a few words. 

Your printer can box on one side of 
your card your church slogan. I think 
every church should adopt some symbol. 
This one is not new but it has become 
individualized for this church and the 
folks are living up to it in that new 
and growing community. The symbol 
is “The Friendly Church”. Either in 
box or italics, or type that is different; 
this symbol is played up on each card. 

If you do not care to go into as ex- 
pensive a plan as the printed card, you 
may use the hectograph, mimeograph 
or multigraph. I have done this often, 
especially with the multigraph, for 
which a curved signature can be made 
attachable with the rest of your copy. 

Whether you use the government 
postal or not makes little difference to 
the gist of this article. I like the use 
of one piece of paper, of moderate size 
and compact. However, the government 
postal saves one-half a cent and re- 
ceives better service in the post office 
than the stamped card. 

A message of two hundred words 
may be printed on a government postal. 
By making the type eight point, this 
will allow for display of heads, with 
other type and not crowd the page. A 
two hundred word message on any one 
subject, such as a special meeting, a 
called meeting of the official board, or 
a social occasion of one of the church 
groups, is a sufficiently long message. 

The average pastor will do well to 
give attention to the manifold use of 
the government postal card in modern 
business today. Many banks and other 
institutions have them printed up in 
thousands, carrying the desired minia- 
ture heading of the firm or business, 
and have an addressograph plate struck 
off for the weekly or monthly message 
to be carried to the individual. This 
is one of the cheapest and quickest 
methods of communication. 

It was John Howie Wright who said, 
“The Government Postal, costing only 
le, can very often be turned into a 
powerful piece of direct mail. You can 
put a mighty message on a postal card 
if you give its writing some thought”. 
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By James Elmer Russell, Auburn, N. Y. 


HAT Sunday morning in the 
f Presbyterian Church of Waverly, 

New York, was a memorable 
one. Instead of finding only a half 
dozen children or less at the service 
as at a service in another church two 
weeks earlier, I saw practically every 
member of the Sunday school, old and 
young, before me. Probably not half 
a dozen came to Sunday school who 
had not already been at church, and 
what I saw was what happens every 
Sunday. The beginners, primaries and 
juniors stayed through the church ser- 
vice of worship and then during the 
singing of the hymn before the ser- 
mon passed out for group work in 
their various departments. After the 
sermon the whole school met by classes 
for instruction. These Waverly chil- 
dren have two hours of varied religious 
training Sunday mornings and are be- 
ing established in the habit of 


“We give our children the best we 
have.” 

Honestly, I do feel a bit tired when 
I see a minister remaining seated dur- 
ing the second hymn while the congre- 
gation is standing. It looks as though 
his resources were so small that he 
felt as though he must husband every 
ounce of energy for the mighty effort 
of the sermon to follow. Then when 
two ministers are on the pulpit plat- 
form and they whisper during the sing- 
ing, what shall be said? Are they not 
in the same class with those who fail 
to lift their hats when the flag goes 
by? Is not the singing of a hymn a 
part of the worship of almighty God? 
While the mood is on let me express 
the wish that the minister who keeps 
a glass of water on the pulpit and now 
and then takes a sip would either con- 
sult a throat specialist or a _ vocal 


On one Sunday in October eleven chil- 
dren found the stcry. By this plan 
children are being led to a greater in- 
terest in the church service, are being 
inspired to search their Bibles, and are 
being brought into friendly contact 
with the pastor as they make their 
reports. 

The Sunday school of the First. Pres- 
byterian Church of Schenectady pub- 
lishes a four page monthly, printed, not 
mimeographed, about the size of the 
ordinary church calendar. The sixth 
year of this paper, “The Sunday School 
News”, began in October last. One 
of the interesting items in the October 
issue was this concerning the Church 
Attendance League: “By attending the 
eleven o’clock church service twenty- 
six of the Sundays between October 
second and Decoration Day, members 

of this League are placed on 





church attendance besides. + 

An interesting way of taking 
a church census was used by the 
United Churches of Hudson, New 
York, last August. They em- 
ployed two students to do the 
work, paying them a salary of 
$100 each. . The results were 
very satisfactory. On the wall 


Mr. Russell’s journalist training certainly is 
a good aid as he visits the churches of New 
York state. Practically all of these items 
are of interest to the pastor and leader of 
religious education. A second paper with as 
many more good suggestions will soon be 
published. 


* the honor roll and to such mem- 
bers a book is awarded by the 
session of the church. Mem- 
bers of the Sunday school of 
fourteen years of age and un- 
der are eligible for membership 
in the League. It is necessary 
that a church attendance league 
card be filled in and put on 





ole 
i 








of the prayer meeting room of 
one of the Hudson churches I noticed 
this motto in letters so large that it 
could be read across the room: 


“Your Work in Hudson is Not Done 
Until the Last Man Has Been Won.” 


In the front vestibule of the Presby- 
terian Church at Honeoye Falls, New 
York, there are three jars to receive 
dripping umbrellas. In the Sunday 
school room of this church there are 
gas stoves which are used in the fall 
to save the expense of an early start- 
ing of the furnace. 


What would you recommend as the 
best treatment for a Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety which kept a very attractive par- 
lor locked up at the Sunday school 
hour, forcing the beginners to use a 
much less attractive room? Are they 
not acting in the spirit of the dis- 
ciples who stood between the mothers, 
who sought to bring their little ones 
to Jesus, and the Savior? Happily in 
another church with an even more beau- 
tiful parlor the pastor was heard to 
say referring to the fact that it was 
used for the little children on Sunday, 


teacher who would show him how to 
place his voice. 

Careful readers of the New York 
newspapers must have been impressed 
by the fact that the Brick Church is 
buying valuable space to advertise its 
Sunday school. One advertisement 
read, “Parents interested in Christian 
education of a vital and non-sectarian 
character are invited to visit the Brick 
Church (Sunday school) which reopens 
on October ninth at ten o’clock. Two 
hour and fifteen minute session; trained 
teachers; most enlightened religious 
and educational methods. Bus from 
Morningside Heights.” This is the 
school which last year announced a 
tuition fee for children outside of the 
regular congregation. 


In the North Church of New Ro- 
chelle the pastor has been preaching 
a series of junior “Guess Who” ser- 
mons. He announces on the calendar 
that he will be at his telephone from 
two to two-thirty Sunday afternoon to 
talk with any children who have found 
or who have tried to find the Bible 
story to which the sermon referred. 


the offering plate at church each 
Sunday to be counted. 


In the Trinity Methodist Church of 
Albany I found that the third year 
juniors, twenty-seven of them, are all 
in one Sunday school class, in a sep- 
arate classroom taught by a public 
school teacher very successfully. No 
one knows just how big a Sunday 
school class ought to be. A good deal 
depends on the conditions under which 
the class meets and the ability of the 
teacher. 

In the year book of this church, 
the names of the members of the Sun- 
day school as well as of the members 
of the church are published. After a 
name on the roll a letter “C” may ap- 
pear. That means the person is on 
the cradle roll. “S” indicates a mem- 
ber of the Sunday school. “B” a bap- 
tized child. “M” a church member, 
and “Ch” a member of the choir. Of 
course after some names two or more 
letters may appear, as for example, 
“M”, “S”, “Ch”. That person is a 
member of the church, of the Sunday 
school and of the choir. The last year 
book contains what I have never seen 
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in any other year book, a catalogue 
of all the musical numbers used by the 
chorus choir from September 12, 1926, 
to June 26, 1927, inclusive. I counted 
139 numbers, most of them of a high 
order. 

Trinity has its prayer meeting at 
the supper table which begins the 
church night service. It is a kind of 
family prayers and the spirit of fel- 
lowship engendered by the common 
meal carries over into the prayer meet- 
ing. Then came three teacher train- 
ing classes and one mission study class 
as a part of the fall schedule. 

In the Lake Avenue Baptist Church 
of Rochester the cloak rooms for the 
children are entered by doors which 
slide up and down. When the doors 
are down they reveal a_ blackboard 
next to the. classroom. In another 
church under the stage for church 
dramatics, which is an added feature 
of the basket ball room, there are long 
drawers in which chairs and tables can 
be stored away. In a New Jersey 
church there are slots in the class- 
room doors with a tray on each side 
of the slot so that classbooks and of- 
ferings may be passed in and out with- 
out disturbing the class. 

At the First Presbyterian Church of 
Utica one learns that not only do the 
names of the young people of the 
church who are away at college appear 
on a fall church calendar, but that the 
pastor writes all of these young peo- 
ple after they get settled in college 
assuring them that they are followed 
by the “constant interest and prayers” 
of the church. 

As a visitor at a different church 
service almost every Sunday I find my- 
self paying special attention to the 
minister’s prayers. When the minis- 
ter begins by saying, “May we pray”, 
I get an unpleasant shock. Why should 
he consult the congregation as_ to 
whether or not prayer shall be offered? 
Why not say positively, “Let us pray.” 
I recall listening to a very unusual 
prayer. A member of the congrega- 
tion had committed suicide the day 
before. There was every chance for 
the minister to “slop over.” Nothing 
of the kind happened. With dignity, 
restraint, and yet with deep religious 
fervor he led the hearts of the people 
up into the presence of God where all 
bewilderment is forgotten in a sense of 
his loving care. One is amazed that 
so many ministers make so little prep- 
aration for the most difficult of all 
of their public duties, the ministry of 
public prayer. 

A minister of a city church asked 
whether it was not possible for a good 
teacher to simplify any Sunday school 
lesson so that it could be understood 
by little children and I answered, “No. 


It is no more possible than it is pos- 
sible to cut meat up into small pieces 
and make milk of it. Children need 
the milk of the word of God and not 
the meat.” 

Hardly a church where there are not 
a great many adults who think that 
their desires and not the spiritual wel- 
fare of the boys and girls should come 
first. They are like a school board 
in the country which had decided to 
put in some low seats for the little 
children and some higher seats for the 
older children. When the superintend- 
ent of schools made his inspection he 
found that all the seats were high. 
Asking for an explanation he was told 
that the board reconsidered because 
they got to thinking how uncomfortable 
the adults would be at the annual 
school meeting if they had to sit on 
low seats. 


Motto for the Coming 
New Year 


By Rev. Alan Pressley Wilson 


warms ene thine. 3. BOs. 6. e.n- 3.48 
press forward toward the mark.” 
Paul. 

As we stand at the portal of a new 
year it is well that we avail ourselves 
of the opportunity to consider prayer- 
fully our position in life. From this 
viewpoint we may look backward over 
the year just drawing to a close and 
forward to the one just about to open. 
It is a good plan to look backward 
if we intend to profit by the experience 
of the past, but let us not linger too 
iong’;; let all of our attention be directed 
to the front. There is much to accom- 
plish and a consecrated life demands 
that all of our spiritual faculties be 
alert. 

The apostle Paul once occupied just 
such a vantage point as we now enjoy: 
he, too, stood with the past just behind 
him and the future just ahead. Then 
he gave utterance to the following 
which we will do well to ponder: “This 
one thing I do, forgetting those things 
that are behind and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

If I might be privileged to suggest 
a motto for the new year upon which 
we will enter soon, I could find nothing 
more appropriate than “Reaching 
Forth” and I would urge this to the 
exclusion of “Looking Back”! Reach 
forth to grasp each golden opportunity 
as it approaches, reach forth to make 
this new year the best in your life’s 
history, reach forth to claim the rich 
blessing which God has in store for 
us and for all of his children who de- 
sire it. 

“Reaching Forth” will mean that we 
are to strive to be helpful and to put 
into practice the teachings of Jesus the 
Christ. There are many of these teach- 
ings but all of them may be summed up 
in the new commandment which Jesus 
said is the consummation of all of them, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
with all thy strength and with all thy 
mind and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

He was a wise old Quaker who said, 
“Friend, thee will pass through this 


world but once; therefore, any good 
thing thee can do, or any kindness 
thee can show to any human being do 
it now. Do not defer it or neglect it 
for thee will not pass this way again; 
the paths of procrastination will but 
lead thee to the grave!” 


If this shall be our spirit, we will 
find that our happiness and spiritual 
growth will increase with each helpful 
deed, and as we give of our rich store 
of thoughtful words and helpful deeds 
we will find that the storehouse, itself, 
will be replenished. 


We hear much about “turning over 
new leaves”. This is well, but care 
should be taken to glue the old ones 
down. Let us not bring forward from 
the old pages the old accounts that 
have marred and spotted these pages. 
When we turn the new leaf let us put 
the spirit of Jesus the Christ at the 
top and then allow nothing to be en- 
tered thereunder that is not fully in 
keeping with the first line. 

Oh, Lord, we beseech thee to grant 
that Jesus the Christ may dwell in our 
hearts through faith to the end that 
we, being rooted and grounded in love, 
may be strong to apprehend with all 
the saints what is the breadth and 
length and the height and depth of the 
love of Christ. Come into our hearts 
and lives and dominate our wills as 
we enter another new year and grant 
that we may live all through this year 
in accordance with thy divine plan for 
our lives. This we ask in the nanie 
and for the sake of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


A BOY AND HIS FATHER 


Sometime ago I heard a roar of 
laughter in the hall of my own home. 
I walked out of my study and found 
the household laughing immoderately 
at my little boy, who was coming down 
the stairs dressed in a full suit of my 
clothing. He had tied a string around 
the bottoms of my pants and pulled 
the waistband close up under his arms, 
and rolled the pants up at the bottom. 
The vest reached to his knees, the 
long coat dragged the floor, the big hat 
almost hid his head, and his feet were 
lost in my number nine shoes. How 
comical, how funny it seemed to the 
family! But as I looked upon it I saw 
the serious side and said: “Wife, that 
is not a laughable picture to me. It 
has in it a lesson as touching as the 
great realities of life. That sight 
teaches me that the little boy wants 
to be like his father, wants to wear 
his father’s shoes and walk as his 
father; dress in his father’s clothes 
and be as his father. God help me to 
go right!” I sent that boy, by the 
servant, to the gallery that morning 
and had his picture taken. That little 
picture is kept in my writing desk 
drawer, and every time I open that 
drawer that little picture talks to me 
and says: “Look out, papa; I’m follow- 
ing you.” Every father who hears 
my voice tonight should not forget that 
there are scenes in your homes that 
talk to you every day and cry out to 
you as piteously as life and death: 
“Look out, papa; look out, mamma; 
I’m coming after you.” Don’t go 
wrong; don’t lead little feet astray. 

George R. Stuart in Sermon, The 
Christian Home; Quoted from W. W. 
Pinson in George R. Stuart, Life and 
Work; Cokesbury Press. 
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The Churches Can Make Good In 


Religious Education 


By W. Edward Raffety 


Professor of Religious Education, University of Redlands, Redlands, California 


ILL the churches make good in 
V \ religious education? They can 
and they must. 

Facing the challenge of American so- 
cial conditions, the challenge of Ameri- 
can Christian statesmen and stirred by 
the urge for many reasons of putting 
on adequate programs of religious ed- 
ucation, the churches not only can but 
will rise to their opportunities. 


Wuy Not BEGIN WITH THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Any church with even an old-fash- 
ioned Sunday school is that far on the 
way; at least, it is making a gesture in 
the right direction. Why not make the 
old Sunday school new. This cer- 


The Sunday school should be enriched 
and enlarged. This is a matter of first 
and fundamental importance to the big- 
ger program of religious education 
eventually through weekday and vaca- 
tion church schools. Of the several hun- 
dreds of successfully operated local 
weekday church schools, practically all 
of them were put on by churches al- 
ready conducting vigorous Sunday 
schools and largely through their Sun- 
day school workers who had come to a 
bigger educational vision. Wherever 
such a Sunday school “launched out 
into the week” with an efficient week- 
day school, the reaction on the Sunday 
school itself has been most wholesome 


in the public school. As religious edu- 
cators rejoicing in the new day, let us 
not forget: (1) what the Sunday school 
has done, is now doing, and must con- 
tinue to do; (2) that while we now 
number weekday schools by a few hun- 
dreds, operating about thirty weeks a 
year, that there are many thousands of 
Sunday schools in session fifty-two 
weeks a year; (3) that thousands of 
remote rural sections, mining camps, 
scattered villages, now depend on, and 
for a long time will have to depend on, 
Sunday schools as their only agencies 
of religious instruction; (4) that for 
isolated or geographical reasons, Sun- 
day is the only day when people, young 

and old, can uniformly come to- 





tainly is the plain and first duty 
of many a church. If this were 
done sincerely, efficiently, the ed- 
ucational task of the local church 
would win many friends and more 
capable leaders. 

The writer knows full well that 
the day of big things in religious 
education has come; that in many 





Our readers missed Professor Raffety last 
month. But here he is again. It appeals to 
us as a very useable article. It suggests a 
program of religious education which starts 
with the resources you have now. That is 
where most of us have to start. 


gether for an institutional teach- 
ing period; and (5) that the 
Sunday schools that now are must 
make good. We do well to re- 
member that, in a large measure, 
we owe not only the impetus for 
the present weekday church school 
to the Sunday school, but also the 
beginnings of the public school, 








communities we should think in 
terms of the church school with its Sun- 
day session (Sunday. school) and spe- 
cial weekday and vacation periods. He 
believes that in numerous localities in 
the not far distant future the weekday 
church school, with at least three one- 
hour periods, will be the church’s major 
expression of its local teaching minis- 
try and that when this time does come 
such churches will then use three or 
more hours on Sunday for instruction 
and expression through worship suited 
to the different age groups. In the 
meantime the Sunday school must 
strengthen itself and extend itself 
through the daily vacation Bible school 
and special weekday classes. It was the 
writer’s privilege to be the first na- 
tional director of daily vacation Bible 
schools for his own denomination, and 
later the first editor to prepare text 
books for the weekday church schools 
of his denomination. He believes in 
these agencies. He also believes that 
one of the greatest needs in the whole 
field of present day organized religious 
education is to help the smaller Sunday 
schools. 


in better educational standards. Also 
wherever churches have cooperated in 
community weekday church schools, 
their own Sunday schools have been 
permanently benefited, often by en- 
larged enrollments and always by in- 
centives to a higher grade of work. 
Many public school officials, as never 
before, are recognizing the Sunday 
school as the old established agency of 
the church for religious instruction, 
and the necessity of making it more 
educationally fit to religiously serve the 
community’s childhood and youth. Es- 
pecially is this true just now with the 
accelerated interest in religious instruc- 
tion on weekdays, due to the yearning 
on the part of good men and women 
everywhere to save American youti 
from American follies. The writer’s 
own experience years ago as a public 
school teacher has made him a firm 
believer in two things: (1) That few 
parents and Sunday school workers re- 
alize the valuable moral training which 
Christian public school teachers make 
possible for boys and girls, and (2) 
that most Sunday schools fail to capi- 
talize on the educational experience of 
Christian administrators and teachers 


for the teaching vision of the 
church is the mother of them both. It 
is an ungrateful son who scoffs at his 
mother. Or, to pass over to the other 
gender, we may recall the satire of 
Pope, the high-chair-poet-philosopher : 


We think our fathers fools, so wise we 
grow. 

No doubt our wiser sons will think us 
so. 


With all the “infirmities” of some 
Sunday schools, low educational stand- 
ards, monotonous routine, superficial 
emphasis, zeal-without-knowledge way 
of running things, nevertheless, the 
Sunday school as a whole has been a 
mighty instrument of God to save thus 
far our nation from moral bankruptcy. 
Generally speaking, it has been ready 
to respond to the better leadership. This 
one thing is sure we must not “go off 
and leave it.” Beginning where it is, 
in methods of approach, far-seeing lead- 
ers will bring it on to the better day 
for its own sake and for the more 
adequate program of religious educa- 
tion through what we now call the 
church school. 


The Sunday school, which we like to 
call the church school, is the chief 
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educational agency of the local church. 
The terms used in describing it are edu- 
cational terms: school, superintendent, 
teachers, textbooks and lesson materials, 
classes for study, blackboards, etc. Such 
expressions are not necessary to define 
the purpose, scope, and work of any 
other agency in the church. Its his- 
tory, policy, and program emphasize 
the teaching ministry of the church. 
It is the only church institution which 
reaches all ages, from the cradle to the 
grave, and attempts to educationally 
function with each age. 


WILL THE CHURCHES MAKE GOOD IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


Will the churches make good on this 
North American continent and reach 
the remotest inhabitant with systematic 
religious instruction? 

The churches can make good because 
they have: (1) The machinery, (2) 
the men, (3) the money, (4) the mes- 
sage, and (5) the motive—the great 
essentials for an adequate religious 
educational impact upon a community. 

First, the churches have the machin- 
ery. The machinery in this case con- 
sists of: (1) general and departmen- 
tal church or Sunday school organiza- 
tion and administration, not only for 
the local school, but for city or county, 
state, and international, a great inter- 
locking scheme of voluntary service; 
(2) a prolific propaganda literature 
written in church school terminology 
for the sake of widespread informa- 
tion and consequent inspiration and 
efficiency; (3) a stated time on one 
day a week set apart for fifty-two 
weeks per year; (4) a teaching liter- 
ature in the way of lesson courses of 
many varieties, illustrated weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly periodicals, pages 
of which published by the great Sun- 
day school boards, run into the bil- 
lions annually; (5) a training litera- 
ture through magazines and_ books 
printed by the thousands; (6) educa- 
tional or church school buildings scat- 
tered througnout the continent, valued 
at millions of dollars; (7) educational 
equipment, text books, chairs, desks, 
tables, blackboards, charts, and scores 
of devices, likewise representing mil- 
lions invested; (8) publishing houses 
and manufactory plants devoted almost 
exclusively to church school work and 
the cause of religious education; (9) 
executive offices of denominational and 
interdenominational Sunday _ school 
boards; (10) vast summer camp prop- 
erties for the training of Sunday schon] 
workers. What a gigantic array of 
machinery, put at the disposal of the 
churches of Christ to help them make 
good in religious education! 

Second. The churches have the men 
and the women. What a great army 
of officers and teachers in local church 


schools and the hundreds of church 
school board executives and assistants, 
editors, publishers, and business repre- 
sentatives, all giving their lives to the 
cause of Christian education through 
the church school. Then add to these 
the millions of men, women, young peo- 
ple, and children enrolled in church 
school classes. Millions of America’s 
choicest people, among the biggest, 
braniest, and best, are either devoting 
themselves to the church’s educational 
task or are ready to be drafted. What 
an array of talent potential with power 
undreamed of! A Niagara to be har- 
nessed by the churches to help them 
make good in religious education. A 
recent book gives the testimony of pres- 
idents, governors, and other great 
statesmen and captains of industry to 
the eminent service of the Sunday 
school, the forerunner of the church’s 
school with its bigger program of re- 
ligious education. 


Third. The churches have the money, 
millions of it now invested and mil- 
lions te be invested. In the past five 
years, in all probability, more money 
has been put into educational build- 
ings for churches than any five years 
in the history of the Christian religion. 
Church men and women of the nation 
very largely control the wealth of the 
nation. A number of millionaires are 
church school teachers and executives 
and many more are financially inter- 
ested. Dozens of wealthy Christian 
men are beginning to give largely for 
the developing of an adequate program 
of religious education for the nation 
and the world. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Russell Colgate, J. L. Kraft, and 
scores of others are today vitally in- 
terested in religious education through 
the school of the church, even as John 
Wanamaker, H. J. Heinz, and other 
friends were large investors in the Sun- 
day school of yesterday. These are 
only a few names of many more like 
themselves, high-minded, Christian 
business men, whom God has largely 
endowed as his stewards to set forward 
the great enterprise of Christian edu- 
cation in the church and community. 
With such financial resources at the 
command of the churches they can and 
must make good in religiously nurtur- 
ing and training American boys and 
girls and young people. 


Fourth. The churches have the mes- 
sage, and the only message that will 
guarantee a Christian citizenship, viz., 
“And I, if I be lifted up.” Jesus said 
it, and it is true. In Jesus Christ and 
his religion is complete satisfaction for 
every human need. The exaltation of 
Christ means the exaltation of the 
race. There is no enduring substitute 
for this message. It is the heart of all 
sane religious education. No education 


without it can be called Christian edu- 
cation. The churches have many 
agencies, many “hands and feet” to 
carry forward this message. But the 
churches of Christ themselves are the 
depositories of this truth, the only di- 
vinely appointed institutions to set this 
message in the hearts of men the world 
around. With such a message, the 
churches can and will make good. 

Fifth. The churches have the motive, 
akin to the message, and back of it 
at all times, viz..—Christ supreme, to 
make him first in all thought and en- 
deavor, in all age groups, of all races, 
and all conditions of humankind. 

One morning some time ago, we came 
into a certain city on a suburban rail- 
way train. As we approached the 
downtown business center, there lifted 
before our vision a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten scene. In the midst of smoke and 
noise and surging throngs, stood a Prot- 
estant temple of God, with graceful 
spire towering five hundred and fifty- 
six feet above the street, and at its 
apex a huge cross radiant in the eter- 
nal sun. And there, every day, the 
exalted cross, sacred symbol, is preach- 
ing a silent sermon more eloquent than 
that which the lips of any pulpitarian 
could frame. 


What a significant symbol that cross 
is, a mute messenger of him who said, 
“And I, if I be lifted up . . . will 
draw all men unto me.” Surrounding 
this temple are some of the great in- 
terests of the city,—political, financial, 
commercial, educational, humanitarian, 
and religious. Over all and by all that 
cross is seen at the very top of the 
highest and one of the most beautiful 
church spires in the world. This new- 
comer on the skyline of the city is ful- 
filling a sublime, though silent and im- 
measurable ministry to millions that 
come and go, for already there are hun- 
dreds of business and professional men 
in nearby offices who bear witness to 
its searching. message, likewise the 
thousands who throng the streets be- 
low. Why should there not be at the 
throbbing heart of every city a mon- 
umental reminder of Christianity, the 
biggest business in the world. 


The truth that cross broadcasts is 
a conscience-quickener, a spirital tonic, 
and a veritable life-saver. At night its 
light is seen far out on the nearby “‘in- 
land sea.” Just so it is a beacon light 
to storm-tossed souls driven by the 
rough seas of personal passion, unholy 
ambitions, and competitive selfishness. 
It lifts men’s thinking out of the lower 
levels to the heights of God, from the 
things of time to the everlasting veri- 
ties. It declares the unanswerable fact 
that spirituality must dominate mate- 
riality, that the Christian religion is 
the center and hope of civilization. 


(Continued on Page 232) 
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Preaching on Pilgrim’s 


Progress 
By William H. Leach 


John Bunyan gives the pastor 

the opportunity to revive the in- 
terest in one of the greatest religious 
classics in the English language. The 
first thing for the preacher to do is 
to disabuse his own mind of any sus- 
picion that this book has no message 
for this day. Its language is hardly 
that of the modern street, the style will 
seem cumbersome in places, but with a 
fair minded interpreter I am sure that 
it will prove fascinating to the average 
congregation. 

Some years ago I used it for a series 
of studies in the Wednesday evening 
service. An idea which was developed 
then will be helpful now in creating in- 
terest. Nearly every family which does 
not throw its books away will have a 
copy of Pilgrim’s Progress some place. 
It may be pushed back on the book 
shelves or it may be in an attic, but 
you can vouch for the average family 
of English speaking heritage to have a 
copy some place. 

We made a request for these copies. 
We wanted to see how many different 
editions of Pilgrim’s Progress could be 
mustered from the congregation. The 
result justified our anticipations. There 
were a dozen or fifteen different edi- 
tions produced, some of which had been 
in the family for generations. The 
ages were compared and the first 
Wednesday night most of the time was 
spent examining the various hooks. 


The book is not divided into chapters 
but it divides itself naturally as one 
goes along. For instance my notes show 
the following lectures. 


T° tercentenary of the birth of 


1. John Bunyan. This lecture was 
on the man and his work. Two bio- 
graphies formed the basis of the study: 
John Brown’s and Anthony Froude’s. 

2. From the City of Destruction to 
the Wicket Gate. 

3. Interpreter’s House. 

The Hill of Difficulty. 

5. The Valley of Humiliation. 
6. Companions of the Way. 

7. Vanity Fair. 

8. Doubting Castle. 

9. The Delectable Mountains. 

10. Enchanted Ground to the Celestial 
City. 

The volume is replete with ideas 
which have sermons in_ themselves. 
Sentences like these cause one to think. 


> 


“It is hard for a man to go down 
into the Valley of Humiliation.” 


“A man may know like an angel and 
yet be no Christian.” 

“That man that takes up religion for 
the world, will throw away religion for 
the world.” 

“Saints’ fellowship, if it be managed 
well, Keeps them awake, and that in 
spite of Hell.” 


There have been’ several books 
published from time to time which 
give addresses based upon Bunyan’s 
great work. One has just reached us 
from the Fleming H. Revell Company 
called The Inside of Bunyan’s Dream. 
It is by Arthur Porter. There are 
twenty-four addresses in the book in 
addition to biographical material. It is 
illustrated from plates which I judge 
once decorated an edition of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. I am going to reproduce here 
the address on Talkative to show just 
how timely this classic is for the pre- 
sent day. 





Talkative 


Who Confounds Words with Ideas 
By Arthur Porter 


on they overtake Talkative, who 

volunteers to accompany them 
on the journey that they might beguile 
the journey with their conversation. 
Talkative is quite versatile in the list 
of topics he proposes for their mutual 
(?) conversation. Says Talkative, J 
will talk of things heavenly, or things 
earthly; things moral, or things evan- 
gelical, things sacred, or things pro- 
fane; things past, or things to come; 
things foreign, or things at home; 
things more essential, or things cir- 
cumstantial. 


‘ S Christian and Faithful journey 


It is quite evident from the suggested 
list of topics that Talkative is mainly 
concerned about talking. He has given 
himself a much wider scope than most 
intellectual men would dare entertain 
for one lifetime. Talkative is by no 
means a solitary figure upon the land- 
scape of experience. He is daily met 
at every point of human _ inquiry. 
Every college student passes through 
three stages in his academic life. The 
first year in college he becomes very 
expressive about what he thinks he 
knows. No sooner does an idea come by 
the way of a book or a professor than 
he turns it immediately into currency. 
Without much reflection he begins to 
talk out the new idea. Lack of back- 
ground and perspective permits him to 
be loquacious. In his second year he 
is still talkative but has added to his 
talk a little reflection. He has come to 
know that words must not be confused 
with knowledge, especially abstract 
philosophical terms which he may learn 
from his study in the history of 
philosophy. In his senior year he be- 
comes dignified, his words are fewer 
and well chosen. He is beginning to 
sense the growing field of knowledge. 


He has had opportunity to study more 
intensely a narrower curriculum. If 
our senior boy should chance to take 
up post-graduate work he will find him- 
self growing more and more _in- 
articulate. When he comes to make a 
special and research study of one 
branch of knowledge he will sense a 
greater amplitude in his own ignorance. 
Dogmatism will now have left his 
speech and caution will mark the accent 
of his words. 


Mr. Talkative is very much of a 
freshman in the realm of knowledge. 
He confuses the sound of words with 
effective knowledge. This is by no 
means an uncommon error. Most of 
us are guilty of using words at times 
that have no sustaining ideas behind 
them. It is much easier to talk than 
to think. The inability to think clearly 
is the penalty of a slipshod use of 
language. But when we use words that 
are instinct with life and pregnant with 
moral and spiritual values in indif- 
ferent manner than we suffer the 
penalty of spiritual decay. There is a 
vital, fundamental and _ inescapable 
truth in the words of Jesus Christ, “Of 
every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment. For by thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” The 
Persian mystics havea saying that 
“Every Sacred Scripture, every holy 
picture, every spoken word, produces 
the impression of its identity upon the 
mirror of the soul.” The idle word for 
which men are condemned, says the 
Christ, is the soul’s identity expressed 
in the form of sound. 

When intention does not follow the 
spoken word, words becoming increas- 
ingly substitutes for action, they are 
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photographs of the soul’s evasions. 
Every idle word depletes the will. A 
state of complete perversion is reached 
when we become accustomed to a com- 
plete divorce between our word and our 
intention. On the other hand the per- 
sonal power of a public speaker, or a 
conversationalist is directly propor- 
tionate to the sincerity of his words. 
Jesus Christ was able to heal by the 
spoken word because the sincere vibra- 
tions of His soul entered into His 
speech. His soul leaped forth with 
every word that fell from His lips. 
“The words I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life.”* They were 
Himself imparted unto men. When two 
sincere men converse they exchange 
souls rather than words. Talkative con- 
fuses talk with learning. People who 
have few ideas and move freely within 
those ideas, are most likely to be 
talkers. The real scholar and thinker 
never moves freely among his own 
ideas. He is never glib of expression. 
He has too many viewpoints within the 
focus of consciousness to move with 
freedom in expression. It is so easy 
to mistake words for genuine ideas. 
Our modern tabloid method of educa- 
tion is in some respects a real menace. 
This is a day of outlines in the various 
branches of knowledge. We have little 
time to resist mentally the treasures of 
knowledge which are being served to 
us in pre-digested form. We have ac- 
quired the “pin cushion brain.” Ideas 
are pushed into our mental pin cushion 
and drawn out again with the net re- 
sult of a pin-hole. 


Genuine conversation is on the de- 
cline. With eagerness we turn to sub- 
stitutes for conversation. After din- 
ner it is at once necessary to “do some- 
thing’—the opera, dancing, motoring, 
cards—and to keep on doing something 
until the evening is far spent. It is 
really astonishing how much energy we 
consume in avoiding conversation. I 
mean by genuine conversation, an ex- 
change of ideas. Talk has displaced 
conversation, it involves little strain, 
and it is accommodating to our 
ignorance. It is frequently an attempt 
to disguise our own ignorance. There 
is far too much pretence in our con- 
versation. Much of our appreciation 
of art for instance is expressed in a 
few well memorized expressions which 
we have “picked up” from some book. 
We simply must say something about 
the picture our friend is showing us. 
We must make some attempt to cover 
up our ignorance of art. Must we make 
comment upon the opera we do not in 
the least understand? An intelligent 
question would betray much more wis- 
dom and a great deal more honesty. 


Intellectual pretence is one of the 
nerve strains in modern society. A cer- 
tain gay conversationalist ended his 
story with a French sentence which 
made everybody roar with laughter. 
One member of the party did not see 
the joke and had the supreme courage 
not to laugh, and said boldly to the 
story teller, “Oh, do say it in English.” 
The lady in question was the only one 
concerned in that company to really see 
the joke. At the explanation in Eng- 
lish, nobody laughed. Nobody dared to 
laugh save the woman who had the 
courage to ask for the translation. She 
was the hopeful possibility of a genuine 
conversation. Talkative is never sincere. 
He is the guardian of ignorance. 


Religiously, Talkative is a very seri- 
ous case. His speech has no root in 
motive. What Talkative knew about 
religion was hearsay. He was the in- 
evitable product of the classroom meth- 
od of religious education. He had 
moved in an atmosphere where certain 
phrases about the religious life had 
been oft repeated. He knew the sym- 
bolic language for every phase of re- 
ligious experience He had memorized 
his church’s catechism and had found 
admission to its fellowship on the 
strength of a good memory. His Sun- 
day School had been an institution not 
a social laboratory. The Jews of the 
time of Jesus had well nigh obliterated 
the ethical challenge of the Old Testa- 
ment by the increasingly growing out- 
put of their commentaries upon the 
scriptures. Explanation had become a 
substitute for action. Piety had become 
synonymous with the ability to quote 
from the Scriptures. Words which 
were once trumpet calls to action be- 
came signals for endless debate and 
scholastic discussion. Jesus spoke to 
them “with authority” because His 
words were instinct with life. They 
were transcripts of His own inner life. 


John Ruskin in one of his lectures on 
Art says, “It is not possible that any 
language should be a noble one of 
which the words are not trumpet calls 
to action. All great languages invari- 
ably utter great things and command 
them; they cannot be mimicked but by 
obedience; and you can only learn to 
speak as these men spoke by becoming 
what these men were.” Our language 
has been immensely enriched by the 
deeds of great men. Great words are 
miniature histories of great ideas or 
heroic action. It is nothing short of 
levity to use them lightly. Take for 
instance one of the frequently re- 
curring words of our religious vocab- 


,ulary, the word Tribulation. When one 


knows its history one can never use that 
word without a sense of reverence. 
Tribulation is derived from the Latin 
word “Tribulum” which was a thrash- 


‘ periences, 


ing instrument or roller by which the 
Roman husbandmen separated corn 
from husks. Tribulation in its primary 
significance was the act of this separa- 
tion. 


Some Roman writer of the Christian 
faith appropriated this image-word and 
endowed it with a new application. 
Sorrow and persecution, the early 
church regarded as the appointed 
means of separating in men the chaff 
from the wheat; of separating in them 
the trivial from the eternal. These ex- 
this Roman writer called 
tribulations, and thus the word tribula- 
tion came to mean thrashings of the 
inner spirit. This deeper use of the 
word tribulation unknown to classical 
antiquity, belongs to the history of 
Christian heroism. Words such as 
these fall without significance from the 
lips of Talkative. He talks of free- 
dom, liberty, equality, democracy as a 
little child recites his first little jingle. 
Their bloody history forms no part of 
the background of Talkative’s imagina- 
tion. 


Talkative represents our common 
error in matters of religion. Thousands 
of worshippers recite the Lord’s prayer 
every Sunday without ever having re- 
flected upon a single word in that 
prayer. Creeds are recited with as 
much feeling and imagination as a 
child recites a poem beyond his under- 
standing. Hymns containing the finest 
thoughts and feelings are sung without 
reflection. We read our Bibles as a 
fetish. We have taken consolation in 
the use of sacred words and phrases. 
The evening prayer has been used as a 
kind of magical protection for the hours 
of sleep. It is a soul destroying process. 
We all must beware of the sin of 
Talkative. 


When Faithful asks Talkative, How 
doth the saving grace of God discover 
itself, when it is in the heart of man? 
he replies, Where the grace of God is 
in the heart, it causeth there a great 
outcry against sin. Faithful at once 
seizes upon the shallowness of Talka- 
tive by informing Talkative that the 
grace of God manifests itself in the 
heart of man when It shows itself by 
inclining the soul to abhor its sin. To 
which Talkative replies, Why, what dif- 
ference is there between crying out 
against, and abhorring of sin? Faith- 
ful informs him that, A man may cry 
out against sin of policy, but he can- 
not abhor it but by virtue of a godly 
antipathy against it. Some cry out 
against sin, even as the mother cries 
out against the child in her lap, when 
she calleth it slut and naughty girl, 
and then falls to hugging and kissing 
it. Faithful reveals to Talkative that his 
words have no root in his heart and in 


(Continued on Page 232) 
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What Is An 


The seventy-two pages of the Novem- 
ber “Church Management” contained 
30,240 agate lines of material. On page 
111 there was an article just six and 
one-half inches long, or having a total 
of 91 agate lines. It was entitled, 
“Pastor’s Nickel Brings Big Thank Of- 
fering”—just one of the many ideas in 
that one number. 

Rev. R. H. Aurand of the Hildreth 
Evangelical Church, Le Mars, lowa, 
was looking for some idea to increase 
their annual harvest home offering. The 


Idea Worth ? 


goal had been set at $500 which was 
eighty dollars higher than the total of 
1926. This suggestion seemed worth 
while to him and the church decided to 
give it a trial. 

The result was an offering of $790, 
and as the pastor writes us, “every- 
body was happy.” Our contention is 
that “Church Managament” is chuck 
full of worth while ideas. Just how 
many do you have to find to make it 
worth the cost of the annual subscrip- 
tion? 





Two Hour School Period 


Restores the 


The First Parish Church (Presby- 
terian) of Hudson, New York, of which 
Charles Beattie Thompson is the pas- 
tor, has in operation a two hour period 
for all departments of the church 
school. This restores the family pew. 
Every pupil in the school is expected 
to attend the service of worship in the 
company of his family or with the 
church school teacher. We are repro- 
ducing the schedule for the various de- 
partments, showing how it appears in 
actual practice. 


PROGRAM OF WORSHIP AND 
INSTRUCTION 


Family Worship 

There is no doubt but that the in- 
fluence of the modern church has been 
greatly lessened through the separa- 
tion of the members of the household 
in the church program. A formal re- 
ligious experience, gained in early 
years in the tender intimacy of the 
family circle, becomes a sacred and 
compelling force in the latter life of the 
individual. 


This program attempts to emphasize 
anew “The Family Pew.” Father and 
mother and children joining together in 
the forms of worship, should turn our 
thoughts seriously to the inseparable 
union of the Christian Family and the 
Christian Church. The presence of the 
children in our services of Formal 
Praise and Prayer should inspire us 
all with a sense of the universal ap- 
peal of Christ to Human Life. 


The Offering: All boys and girls will 
be provided with envelopes for the 
Church School offering. This offering 
will be made at the time of Morning 
Worship in the church. 


The Recessional: The boys and girls 
through the Junior Department will 
leave the church after the offering, 
singing a familiar hymn. 


Awards: At the close of each term, 
recognition will be given of the pupils 
for excellence in attendance and knowl- 
edge. On January first, at the morn- 
ing service will be held the first of 
these “Recognition Services.” 


Family Pew 


SCHEDULE AND PLAN OF WORK 
November and December, 1927 


Cradle Roll 


This department will care for all 
children under 4 years of age in the 
room specially equipped for that work. 
Parents may feel perfectly free in leav- 
ing their children in care of the teach- 
ers. 

Program: Simple, varied, short ex- 
ercises (finger motion, marching). 
Short songs, prayers and stories will be 
taught the children with frequent pe- 
riods of relaxation. 


Beginners (Ages 4-5) 


10:30-11:10—Formal Worship with the 
family or teacher in the 


church. 
11:10-11:50—Fellowship Service—Wel- 
come to Newcomers— 


Birthday Celebrations— 
Remembrance of Children 
—Who are_ IilBible 
Story Hours — Memory 
Period — Memory gems, 
songs, prayers, etc.—Play 


Period. 
11:50-12:30—Group Worship—Visual 
Instruction — Pictures, 


charts, ete. Hand Work, 
sand table. 


Primary (Ages 6, 7, 8) 
10:30-11:10—Formal Worship with the 


family or teacher in the 
church. 


11:10-11:50—Bible Story Hour—Hand 
Work—Paper cutting and 
folding, color work and 
drawing, illustrating the 
lesson, making booklets 
and posters, ete. 

11:50-12:30—Group Worship—Memory 
Work—Bible verses, po- 
ems, hymns, stories. Chil- 
dren’s Expression 
through reproduction of 
stories, dramatization, 
etc. Teaching Ethics 
through children’s rela- 
tion of every day experi- 
ences. 


Junior (Ages 9, 10, 11) 
10:30-11:10—Formal Worship’ with 


family or teacher in the 
church. 

11:10-11:50—Fellowship Feature— 
Recognition of new mem- 
bers, visitors, honor pu- 
pils and classes, birth- 
days, remembrance of 
those ill. Supervised 
Study of the lesson for 
the day. Memory Period 
Bible gems, prayers, p0o- 
ems, stories, hymns. 

11:50-12:30—Group Worship—Lesson 
Review and _  amplifica- 
tion. Pupils’ Expression 
—Ethical lessons through 
the relation of the chil- 
dren’s daily experiences. 
Project Work—Maps, 
charts, booklets, posters, 
etc. Sand table. 


Intermediate, Senior, Young People’s 


Departments 
10:30-11:50—Formal Worship and Ser- 
mon. 
11:50-12:30—Lesson Study and Dis- 
cussion. 


Aim: The later adolescent period 
marks the time when the craving for 
Mastery is increasingly dominant. At 
this age youth needs Mastery, but they 
need Christian attitudes and compell- 
ing motives to guide them in a proper 
use of their powers. 

The purpose in this department is to 
help our young people to discover the 
simple rules by which they may ac- 
quire “Mastery.” 


Adult Department 
10:30-11:50—Formal Worship and Ser- 
mon. 
11:50-12:30—Lesson Study and Dis- 
cussion. 

Program: Instruction, discussion, 
application of ethical and religious 
questions to modern life. An open 
forum for the exchange of ideas and 
opinions. The cultivation of friendli- 
ness among the men and women of the 
church. Frequent opportunities for 
service. 





ROOM FOR THE THINGS WORTH 
HAVING 


A youth was approached by his good 
genius with two baskets on her arm. 
One she held out before him. In it 
were money, athletic achievement, in- 
tellectual power, good health, worthy 
friendships, and, best of all, an up- 
right character intended specially for 
him. “Help yourself,” she said. The 
youth stood irresolute. Finally he 
reached toward the other basket. In 
it were good looks, musical skill, clever 
wit, and social position. “Oh, but 
these were not intended for you,” said 
the genius. Whereupon the youth fell 
into a grievous sulk. At last the vis- 
itor said, “Make haste and choose, for 
I must be going.” The youth there- 
upon began to snatch what he could. 
He would have money, he _ would 
have intellectual power, he would have 
this and that besides. Greedily he 
filled his arms. Then he saw that there 
were still in the basket health, friend- 
ship, and the upright character which 
were to have been his. But he had no 
room for these things. 


H. B. Hunting in Christian Life and 
Conduct; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Talkative 


(Continued from Page 230) 


his understanding. He warns him, 
There is therefore knowledge and 
knowledgé. Knowledge that resteth in 
the bare speculation on things; and 
knowledge that is accompanied with the 
grace of faith and love; which puts a 
man upon doing even the will of God 
from the heart; the first of these will 
serve the talker; but without the other 
the true Christian is not content. 


“Beware ye of the leaven of the 
Pharisees,” says the Christ. They were 
the talkatives of his own time. They 
had debased the coinage of spiritual 
currency. They employed language 
rather to conceal than to express 
thought. They had robbed the spiritual 
heritage of the people by divorcing 
faith and works. The kinetic and 
actual value to which they put their 
religious faith did not at all correspond 
to its potential value. A truth is not 
something to be believed merely; it is 
something to be done. The world’s 
valuation of belief is based upon its 
ethical output. The man on thexstreet 
may be ignorant of the Christian faith 
on its doctrinal side, but he knows in- 
stinctively the difference between a 
Talkative and a Faithful. 


“The revival needed in our own 
time,” says one of our leading 
preachers, “is not emotional, but 
ethical; a revival that will not expend 
itself in prayer-meeting expletives, but 
will pay its debts, and thus enable other 
people to pay theirs; a revival that 
will give sixteen ounces to the pound, 
not fifteen and a ‘shuffle’; and thirty- 
six inches to the yard, not thirty-five 
and a ‘pull’—in other words, a revival 
of simple downright honesty, both in 
the worlds of speech and commerce. 
The Christianity that will save our 
modern civilization will be in striking 
contrast to the invertebrate, anaemic, 
and insipid variety which in so many 
places is the despair of the Church and 
the derision of the world. It must be 
manly, virile, robust, able to stand in 
the market-place and the exchange, not 
fearing, but inviting contact. . . . Such 
Christianity will not regard the Atone- 
ment as a clever expedient for escap- 
ing the fulfilment of obligations, but as 
a divinely appointed means of energiz- 
ing us for their full and fair dis- 
charge.” 

We must again rescue the dynamic 
value of the faith which we hold in the 
form of a creed. We must awaken our- 
selves from the familiarity which has 
made impotent, truths which have 
fallen upon our ears from early child- 
hood. Words slip easier than action. 
A little gap between our word and our 
deed will soon rob language of real 


meaning for life. Then, at last, will 
come the final divorce between our 
spoken word and our intention. Con- 
fession and profession will outstrip 
with giant strides our power to do. 
When Christ said, “Do you know all 
these things?” and the disciples an- 
swered, “Yes,” He added, “Blessed are 
ye if ye do them.” 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR CANVASSERS 
Ninth St. Christian Church, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., Horace Kingsbury, 
Minister 


Commit yourselves. 

Be optimistic about your work. 

3. Be courteous ever and coercive 
never. 

4. Encourage members to do their best 

for Christ and the church. 

Stress the fact that the pledge is 

for a whole year of work at home 

and abroad, and that the money is 

used not only for local expenses but 

for brotherhood enterprises. 

6. Emphasize the importance of week- 


ne 


or 


ly giving, and, if possible, take 
pledges on that basis. 
7. Encourage use of weekly con- 


tribution envelopes. 

8. State reason in writing on reverse 
side of card in every case where 
pledge is not secured. 

9. Add any comment that would help 
your minister in his pastoral visita- 
tion. 

10. Make necessary corrections in ad- 
dresses. 

11. Speak kindly about the church and 
give a cordial invitation to all 
services, whatever the result of the 
solicitation. 

12. Be sure to return all cards for re- 
checking purposes. 





Paying For the Calendar 


The bulletin of the Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, of South Bend, 
Indiana, recently carried this appeal 
in verse: 


A cherry-colored envelope 

On this page you will find; 
It’s for your use in helping us, 
If you will be so kind. 


To mail you all these bulletins 
Takes more than you may think; 
For paper, stencils, postage, and 
Proverbial printers’ ink. 


So please help out by putting in 
The cherry-colored sack, 

A shining, silver quarter, 

And on Sunday bring it back. 





Sunday Evening Evangelism 


The Walnut Street Baptist Church 
6f Louisville, Ky., has proved for the 
past eight years, under the leadership 
of Dr. Finley F. Gibson, that the Sun- 
day evening service can be substituted 
for a series of special revival meetings. 


January, 1928 


During that time 2706 persons have 
been received into the fellowship of the 
church and the big appeal has been 
through the Sunday evening service. 


Rev. A. M. Vollmer, the educationa] 
director, has charge of the arrange- 
ments and publicity for these meet- 
ings. At the present time the subject 
is The Ten Commandments in Modern 
Life. In announcing the services the 
local newspapers were used and a most 
effective hand circular was distributed. 
The students of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary distributed these 
from house to house in the territory 
of the church. They were also placed 
in automobiles left down town on Sat- 
urday nights. 


This circular in itself is a work of 
art. It is printed on a highly calen- 
dared buff colored paper with maroon 
ink. Closed it is pocket size, 3%x6 
inches, as is shown by the cut of the 
front used here. When it is opened 
it is 7x12% inches. We are repro- 
ducing on the next page the sermon 
announcements as they appear in the 
circular. 


Just to show the appeal of these top- 
ics in a modern American city we 
would say that from the first night 
people were turned away and on the 
first two Sundays alone twenty-one peo- 
ple joined the church as the result of 
the sermons. 





The Churches Can Make Good 


(Continued from Page 228) 

The cross lifted up over rural or ur- 
ban life is a constant appeal and chal- 
lenge and prophecy. It sets the up- 
ward urge in the hearts of men, bring- 
ing courage, hope, and triumphant 
faith. For above all, He is. Above all 
farms and farming, all governments 
and courts, banks and banking, mar- 
kets and merchandise, above all agri- 
cultural, educational, welfare, and re- 
ligious agencies, He is supreme,—not a 
building or a book, or a creed, or an 
institution, or any thing, but a Divine 
Person. 


Men may drive their grasping, rebel- 
lious spirits through every channel of 
human activity and arrogantly defy 
Him who said, “One is your Master, 
even the Christ,”’—but some day 
Every knee shall bow .. . . and 

every tongue shall confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father. 

For the new year, may this be the 
earnest prayer and loyal pledge of ev- 
ery member of every church ‘that can 
and must make good in _ religious 
education: 

CHRIST SUPREME 
In all our homes and all our hearts, 
In all our schools, our churches, marts, 
Through all the year— 
In all our thoughts and all our ways, 
Controlling all, through all the days, 
Let Christ be first. 
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: | Lhe Ten Commandments in Modern Life 


‘ Are they out of date? 
Has Louisville discarded them? 
Did Christ abrogate them? 


Nov. 6—‘“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” 
Who is an Atheist? 
Is one religion just as good as another? 
f Is God an unseen force or a personality? 


Nov. 13—“Thou shalt not make unto thee any 


2 . 

5 graven image nor bow down to them.” 
2 Did Christ intend for the image of the cross to be 
| 
1 




















borne in one’s heart or on a crucifix? 
Is ritual being substituted for faith in Christianity? 
Has the radio taken the place of church worship? 


Nov. 20—“Thou shalt not take the name of God 
; in vain.” 
> It is possible to observe this commandment to the 
} letter? 
What is swearing? 
Does swearing enable us to be more positive? 


Nov. 27—“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” 
What forces today are seeking to destroy the 
| Sabbath? 
Which is the greatest sin, Sunday golf, Sunday 
movies, or wasting our time in idle talk? 
What was Jesus’ command in regard to the 
































































Who are thieves in the sight of God? 


Jan. 1—“Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour.” 

a Pe isl antes, SPs Do modern business standards call for the viola- 
; ae | nie) ad Ait tion of this commandment? 

Is the daily press a party to its violation? 

Will a child of God find joy in slander? 


Jan. 8—‘“‘Thou shalt not covet.” 
Why so many divorces? 
What is the worst sin in the world? 
What is the secret of a happy life? 


Sabbath? 
ee : I Yft Dec. 4—‘Honour thy father and thy mother.” 
& als) & | 0 |? . ‘ Are children growing better or worse? 
e 4 - Ir, ui In what degree are mothers responsible for way- 
j uh ojo} 5 ji, " 1 As f ward daughters? 
PySclo tf, (oso FT dp, What is the father’s place in the home? 
U ae / 
ae a sc vod of} 92 ———/] Dec. 11—“Thou shalt do no murder.” 
“3 ~~) A ing q Are all murders defined by law? 
ax o We g . 7 Mf Is one who destroys another’s faith as great a 
Il Qo 4 | fase murderer as one who takes another’s life? 
A U2 : Ml “ 0 Is birth control murder? 
ae | d ole oa =| . 
— , 
© [Suge ule e G H Dec. 18—“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
eS oo “ Z fl H Is this commandment binding on both sexes? 
2 i) 2 ee pO ; Does God put restriction on marriage? 
~ {2 % ma p! o Does this commandment have any bearing on wom- 
i.e 8 ah an’s dress? 
tr} 0 ¢ 
Yt | 0 , Dec. 25—“Thou shalt not steal.” 
0 , : : Has our state legalized thievery? 
~ Sf Is slander thievery? 
4] 0 
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The man who has not been to Church for thirty years is likely to tell you that 
the teaching of the pulpit is a generation behind the times 


(Inside layout of the announcement used by Walnut Street Baptist’ Church, Louisville) 
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Acoustic Design of Churches 


(Continued from Page 222) 
reflecting walls, particularly those at 
some distance from the stage. This 
practice finds commendation for an- 
other reason. Experiment has shown 
that better acoustics are obtained if 
the walls about the speaker or musician 
are left reverberant while the absorb- 
ing material is placed on the walls 
nearer the audience. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the speaker or musician 
finds that it is “easy to speak or play”, 
and the auditors finds the listening sat- 
isfactory. 


The shape of an auditorium is a 
matter of consideration. Generally 
speaking, a rectangular shape is pre- 
ferred. Curved walls produce eccen- 
tric actions on sounds and may set up 
bad echoes. Balconies are usually ad- 
vantageous accoustically, since they 
tend to break up sound in the otherwise 
large space. Gothic ceilings are bene- 
ficial to accoustics, because they reduce 
possibility of echoes, and because sound- 
absorbing material is more effective on 
such surfaces than on a flat ceiling. 


Large auditoriums are more difficult 
for good speaking than small ones. The 
reflecting walls with possibilities of 
echoes and blurring of speech are some 
distance from the auditors. Electric 
loud speakers serve to amplify a speak- 
er’s voice, but they may produce some 
distortion. Music is at an advantage 
in large rooms, more so than a speaker, 
because musical instruments have pos- 
sibilities of greater volume of sound. 


Music requires the same acoustic ad- 
justment of auditoriums for optimum 
conditions as speaking. Increasing the 
sound-absorbing material beyond the 
optimum makes the room deader, so 
that music sounds dry and lifeless, but 
the speaking becomes more distinct. If 
less sound-absorbing material is used 
than required for the optimum, music 
still sounds good, but speaking rapidly 
gets worse. 


The important requirements for good 
acoustics in a room may be enumer- 
ated as follows: 


1. The reverberation, or prolongation 
of sound, should be controlled by 
installing an amount of sound- 
absorbing material in proportion 
to the volume of the room. 


bo 


2. The sound in a room should have 
sufficient loudness; a _ condition 
that is brought about by reflection 
from the various surfaces of the 
room which re-enforces the direct 
sound. If the speaker or musical 
instrument produces only a weak 
sound, no arrangement of the room 
will increase the loudness, except 


by the use of an electric loud 
speaker. 


3. Speaking should be distinct. For 
this purpose, it is desirable to ar- 
range the reflecting surfaces near 
the speaker, and to apply absorb- 
ing material to selected walls. 





NO MINISTERIAL DISCOUNT IN 
ST. LOUIS 


Ministers are not to receive discounts 
in stores connected with the Associated 
Retailers of St. Louis after this year. 
Iam not sorry. While it was the custom 
to be given ten dollars off of every hun- 
dred dollar purchase, most of us took ad- 
vantage of it; but now that there is to 
be no discount we will not complain 
but rather rejoice. I have a little sus- 
picion that our wives will somewhat re- 
gret the coming of the new regime for 
I have detected in them somewhat of 
pride when after making a_ purchase 
they drew from their handbags the 
magic card which entitled them to the 
ten off. But they, too, will be pleased 
to be on a parity with all others. 


Why was this ten per cent discount 
ever started? It originated at a time 
when the custom was to pay the min- 
ister in large part by gifts. Farmers 
brought to him chicken, potatoes, etc. 
The merchant contributed by the dis- 
count. The good days of donation 
parties were happy ones. The gifts 
were the expression of personal friend- 
ship and neighborly appreciation of the 
minister. We have come to treat the 
minister in a more dignified way and 
perhaps in a colder way. The store- 
keeper knew the minister intimately. 
He looked upon the minister’s calling as 
sacrificial. The emoluments of the 
world were not for him. The influence 
of “the man of the cloth” was good for 
the town. He was a better policeman 
than the officers of the law. “What 
would this community be without the 
dominie and the Church?” was often 
asked. It was the duty of all to heln 
“this good man” to have a shelter over 
his head and food for himself and wife 
and large family. The minister usually 
married young and usually had a large 
family. 

Alack, those days of “pounding” the 
parsonage are gone forever. And this 
age is icily regular. There is no in- 
timacy between a department store and 
the preacher. The department store is 
not to blame. The preacher is not to 
blame. Our big cities and big industries 
have eliminated the personal touch. 

One reason given for the discon- 
tinuance of the discount is that: “The 
wealth and prosperity of the church 
membership do not indicate outside as- 
sistance in the form of special dis- 
counts, as may have been the case when 
clergy discount was initiated.” 

FROM OUR CHURCH, Union Ave- 
nue Christian Church, St. Louis, Mo. 





ANOTHER YEAR IS DAWNING 


Another year is dawning! 
Dear Master let it be, 

In ‘working or in waiting, 
Another year with thee. 
Another year in leaning, 
Upon thy loving breast. 

Of ever deepening trustfulness, 
Of quite, happy rest. 


Another year of mercies, 

Of faithfulness and grace; 
Another year of gladness, 

In the shining of thy face. 
Another year of progress, 
Another year of praise; 
Another year of proving 

Thy presence “all the days.” 


Another year of service, 
Of witness for thy love; 
Another year of training 
For holier works above. 
Another year is dawning! 
Dear Master let it be 

On earth, or else in heaven, 
Another year for thee. 


Frances Ridley Havergal. 


“THE FIRST POINTS COUNT” 


A student carelessly located three 
points on the board and began to con- 
struct on them a geometrical figure. 
“That won’t do,” said the professor, 
“your points are wrong.” “I guess 
it will come out all right,” answered 
the student. “Try it and you will see,” 
said the professor. The wrong points 
ended in the wrong figure. “Let me 
tell you, young man,” said the profes- 
sor, “the first points count. They may 
not be a half inch out of true, but 
look at the end.” Purity, honesty, prin- 
ciple, as starting-points produce a very 
different figure than unchastity, trick- 
ery and policy. The first points count. 
“Boys will be boys.” Yes, but they 
will also, in time, be men. “Don’t 
forget, life is before you.” “Not fail- 
ure, but low aim is crime.” Would 
you be a Joseph? Turn your gaze up- 
ward. 


Elmer E. Helms in Men Who Made 
and Marred History; Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 


IS THIS THE BIG ISSUE? 


The time has come for all members 
of the Christian Church to renounce 
openly and emphatically the old doc- 
trine of verbal inspiration. The idea of 
Biblical inerrancy is outgrown. That 
teaching is false, demonstrably false. 
Christians owe it to Christ openly to 
discard it. 


The popular impression that the 
Church still clings to that antiquated 
idea handicaps it in all its work. It 
prejudices many sensible but ill-in- 
formed people against it. It damages 
the Church in the eyes of the boys and 
girls in our colleges. Ministers are 
especially obligated to cut themselves 
loose from it, and to let the world know 
that they have done so. 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. 
in The Congregativnalis'. 


PROGRESS THROUGH STRUGGLE 


Sometime ago it was my privilege, 
like the earlier disciples, to go a-fish- 
ing. I was with a friend just below 
the great dam and power house built 
on the Mississippi River at Keokuk, 
Iowa. During the afternoon I pro- 
posed that we should fish downstream, 
and to my amazement my friend said: 
“But the fish cannot swim down- 
stream.” 


“What! these fish, whose element is 
the water, who live in it, and who dis- 
port themselves in it, cannot swim 
downstream?” 
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Why Church Programs Succeed 


a T is a wonderful program, but it doesn’t 
I work,” is the comment one is apt to hear 


when preachers get together. It raises 
the very timely question of just why programs do 
work, anyway. Perhaps these suggestions will 
add something to the subject. 

1. Programs work because they are adapted 
to the local problems and situations. It would be 
an unusual program which would work while ig- 
noring the local situation. When the writer was 
a pastor in a rural village he used to protest 
against the denominational secretaries who would 
insist on an every member canvass at the time 
when country roads were well nigh impassable. 
It was easier to get good roads from the county, 
however, than it was to persuade the denomina- 
tional officials to change their program. 

2. The program which works does so be- 
cause some one wants it to. I do not mean that 
he wishes it to, but that he wants it enough to 
get down and dig to put the thing through. He 
mixes sweat with his prayers. This has always 
been a winning combination. That is a mighty 
good story told of the Sunday school super- 
intendent who brought fifty people to the con- 
vention. ‘Well, well,’’ said the county leader, 
“how did this happen?” “This didn’t happen,” 
replied the local worker as he wiped his brow. 
“This came to pass.” Programs which succeed 
do not just happen. They come to pass. 

3. The program which works is usually one 
with definite rather than general goals. I heard 
a minister pray the other day something like 
this, ‘Oh, Lord, may something happen to awaken 
this church to its opportunities.” To my mind 
the minister is God’s representative in that com- 
munity. He is there to Survey the ground. Of 
course something ought to happen, but this min- 
ister of God ought to be definite on two points. 
First, just what ought to happen, and second, just 
what are the necessary steps to make it happen. 


The difference between a good executive and 
a poor one will very likely be found right here. 
One visualizes in a general way; the other has 
the faculty of thinking and acting in definite 
terms. The first is good for the platform speaker, 
but the second is absolutely necessary for putting 
across a program. St. Paul had the remarkable 
faculty of putting people at work on definite 
tasks. He did not think that it was beneath the 
dignity of the profession to explain how money 
should be raised and taken care of. When our 
programs fail it may be because we threw out 
suggestions hoping they would catch somewhere, 
but we failed to make definite our dreams and 
visions. 

4. Programs succeed because they are worth 
while. The day of programs just for the sake of 
action belongs to the past. It is not enough that 
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we are moving, we pragmatic people today want 
to know why we are moving. Our lives will of 
necessity be busy ones, but we want them to be 
purposeful. If a program is worth while, we are 
with it. If it is merely a smoke screen inter- 
preting the St. Vitus dance as progress, we will 
have none of it. 

This is the acid test of modern day church 
programs. It is the test made by the people of 
your community and it is the same test you use 
in judging your denomination. I find ministers 
asking it in the gatherings. It is no longer suf- 
ficient that the program has the endorsement of 
the highest body. They want to know what it is 
for and what it is going to do. If it is worth 
while, they are for it; if they feel it is not, they 
will probably reject it. We have a feeling that 
that is the intelligent thing to do. 





Lay Preparation For Worship 


HERE will be a considerable amount of ma- 
terial on worship and worship programs 
in this magazine in the next few months. 
We feel that this a very timely and important 
subject for all ministers and we are glad that it 
is receiving the attention it deserves. The editor, 
however, as one who sits in the pew, wants to 
point out one thing which is ignored in most of 
the discussions. That is the lay preparation for 
worship. 

Worship is not alone to put a person in a 
proper frame of mind. In our churches it pre- 
supposes a certain type of mind. There is a 
tendency to put the entire burden of a successful 
service upon the preacher. He spoiled it by 
preaching too long. Or he did not give the proper 
attention to building atmosphere. Anyway, if 
people go from a service dissatisfied, it is the 
preacher who is blamed. 

How seldom does the worshiper try and pre- 
pare himself so that he can receive the most out 
of worship? Perhaps he was at a social function 
Saturday night. He arose late on Sunday morn- 
ing, hurriedly shaved, ate and rushed to church. 
He settles in the pew with the feeling, “Well, 
here I am. Make me feel worshipful.” 

We want to go on record as saying that the 
layman has no right to place such a burden on 
the preacher. The minister has the right to pre- 
suppose some things. 

He has the right to presuppose that his peo- 
ple come to church prepared to worship. 

He has the right to presuppose that the Sab- 
bath means more to them than one service and 
that they have tried to grasp the real spirit of 
the day. 

He has the right to presuppose that they arose 
with a spirit of good will; that they have kept 
irritating things from the family talk of the 
morning; that the last minute’s rush to church 
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has not provoked them to bad temper; that they 
come into the church to worship. 

He has the right to presuppose that Satur- 
day night has not been spent in parties and 
No one can play until the early hours 
of Sunday morning and rise in the right spirit 


festivity. 


of worship. 


The old Jewish Sabbath, from sun down to 
sun down, had its social advantages. 
sinking of the sun one began his preparation for 


vidual. 


With the 





the day of worship. A restful night is essential 
for compensating worship. 

We do not believe that a program of worship 
has ever been devised which can turn a nervous, 
tired and irritable person into a devout wor- 
shiper without any effort on the part of the indi- 
So while we are taking the burden of re- 
arranging our programs it might be just as well 
to reemphasize the necessity of lay co-operation 
to make the services of worship worth while. 





Newspaper Preachers 


We say, without much fear of con- 
tradiction, that the morning paper is 
one of the biggest temptations that the 
American minister faces. Not because 
it is so bad, but because it so good and 
enticing. What is nicer, when the break- 
fast is over, than to settle in a com- 
fortable chair a few minutes with the 
news of the day. The minutes soon slip 
into an hour. 

How much time should the minister 
give his paper, anyway? George But- 
trick says that he never permits him- 
self to read the daily paper sitting. He 
stands as he reads it as a constant re- 
minder that it shall not take too much 
of his time. 

The greatest danger of newspaper 
reading is the tendency to develop a 
newspaper mind. Such a mind knows 
all about the day’s happenings in a 
jumbled, chaotic sort of a way. It isn’t 
a thinking mind. It is an absorbing 
mind. The value to the mind of real 
serious books is that it helps him think 
things through. Newspapers touch the 
emotions. Extended studies, such as 
are found in books, help profound 
thinking. 

The second danger of newspaper 
reading for the pastor is that of news- 
paper preaching. One of its indications 
is to keep announcing, “according to the 
daily press.”” Too many preachers trace 
their authority back to the news writer 
rather than to the scholar. The more 
serious indication is to have sermons 
organized in about the same way that 
newspapers are organized. There is a 
bit of politics, a bit of scandal, a bit 
of love, a bit of hate and a little bit of 
religion. 


As the World Rolls By— 
Bobbed Hair 


A few weeks ago I sent some good 
postage stamps for a copy of an ad- 
vertised sermon on What the Bible 
Says About Bobbed Hair. It was worth 
all that it cost. Indeed I got more than 
my money’s worth for it not alone dis- 
cussed bobbed hair but women’s dress, 
the dance, the flapper and all of the 
other important social questions of the 
day. Of course the preacher found his 
Bible authority in the verse, “If a man 
have long hair, it is a shame unto him; 
but if a woman have long hair, it is a 
glory to her,” and he ends with a 
passionate plea. 

What shall we do in the face of 
such conditions? The Bible says, 
“Let him that stole, steal no more.” 
Let her that cut her hair off cut it 
off no more. Thank God it will 
grow back and be as he would have 
it be. Let her who has been obey- 
in the god of fashion in matters of 
dress turn from serving this god 





and let her follow the directions in 
God’s word asa pattern for her 
dress. When Christian women do 
this then will God’s blessing be up- 
on them. Then will he abundantly 
pardon. “Return unto me,” saith 
the Lord “and I will return unto 
you.” 

If I recall rightly, Addison tells us 
about an evangelist in London who so 
denounced the current styles of women’s 
hair that they were changed for a sea- 
son. But I will give the prize for a 
preacher of this kind of righteousness 
to Bob Holter who proclaimed the 
gospel in the Pennsylvania wilds of 
fifty years ago. Bob announced that on 
Sunday evening he would speak on the 
evil of hair dressing. And he did. All 
of the feminine population crowded to 
hear his exposition. He took for his 
Bible text a passage, “top not come 
down.” And a great many of them did 
come down before that assault. 





DEACON 
JONES’ 
COLUMN 











The editor hopes that Deacon 
Jones will continue this column 
through succeeding issues. We 
do not care to reveal his identity. 
We will say, however, that he is 
a layman and a deacon of his 
church; he is active in the affairs 
of his denomination and that his 
strenuous life brings him in touch 
with many churches. We will be 
glad to pass on any correspond- 
ence to him if it is addressed to 
Deacon Jones, care of “Church 
Management,” 626 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

(Let us add for sake of the 
tribe that his real name is not 
Jones.) 


THE DEACON OBSERVES 


That the New Year will soon be here 
and he extends to all best wishes for 
a happy and prosperous one. 

* ok * 

That three Congregational ministers 
in one month have resigned because 
the “mass of details crowding in on 
the executive end of a modern minis- 
ter’s administration in a metropolitan 
church becomes too irksome.” They 
feel the urge to take up the “pen” and 
further illumine our literature; to 
preach and lecture as a free lance. 
*Twill take a good many words in print 
to make up salaries from $3,000 to 
$12,000 per year. The poor modern 
minister! What a relief to read Roy 
Smith’s article in November Church 
Management, Why I Stay in the Min- 
istry. 


That the best book of the month as 
decided by the five judges on the staff 
of the Book-of-the-month Club is Car] 
Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln. 

ok ok * 

That “it won’t be long now” until 
he can buy one of Henry’s new fliv- 
vers. The old one has served the 
church so faithfully. 

ok * * 

It is a mistake for church boards 
to allow subscriptions to be taken for 
new building funds, debts, endowments, 
etc., to run longer than three years. 

ok ok * 

That unless the childhood in our 
homes and churches is taught to give 
systematically and proportionately, the 
future of the church’s support and 
benevolence will increasingly wane. 

* ok ok 


That he longs for the time when 
theological seminaries will not turn 
out the finished product until said grad- 
uate has taken a stiff course in busi- 
ness administration. 

ok ok ok 


That the farther he travels west- 
ward from the Hudson River the more 
liberal the church layman _ becomes. 
East of the river to the ocean, God 
bless the churches especially because of 
“New England conservatism.” 

* ok K 


That an effort is being made in the 
New United Church of Canada to bring 
about the pooling of the salaries of all 
its ministers and missionaries, making 
the principle underlying all remunera- 
tion “to each according to his needs.” 
All in favor say “I .” 

* * * 


That ‘Omaha, Nebraska, has_ the 
largest Lutheran church in the United 
States, the Kountze Memorial with 3684 
members. 

ok ok tk 

That thirty-six years ago a Kansas 
Y. M. C. A. started a department for 
high school boys, giving it the name 
of Hi-Y. There are now 2000 of these 
in the country with over 60,000 mem- 
bers, 38,000 of whom are in Bible study 
groups. Ever hear of such things in 
the “good old days”? 

ok ok * 

That there is no form of service 
more noble or more effacing than that 
of the minister’s wife. 





“The encouragement of drunkenness 
for the sake of the profit on the sale 
of drink is certainly one of the most 
criminal methods of assassination for 
money hitherto adopted by the bravos 
of any age or country.’’—Ruskin. 





“T verily believe that if strong drink 
could be wiped out of the earth to- 
night, humanity would wake in the 
morning with more than half its sins 
and sorrows gone.”—Hall Caine. 





























Question—Should a minister be ex- 
pected to return all dinner invitations 
from his parishioners and friends? 


Answer—The problem you raise is a 
common one with all ministers. I am 
glad to give you my own reaction. I 
do not feel that a minister ought to feel 
under the same obligation to return all 
dinner engagements extended to him by 
his parishioners as it would keep him 
busy and cost him a good share of his 
salary if he did it on an adequate scale. 
On the otherhand, I do not think that 
he should shut himself away from his 
parishioners, nor refuse their in- 
vitations. My own feeling is, that gen- 
erally speaking, parishioners will not 
expect that a minister will return all 
his dinner calls, but I think a man 
might accomplish the result desired by 
doing something very informal and in- 
expensive. I know one minister, for in- 
stance, who makes it a custom to invite 
people to come to his home after serv- 
ices Sunday night, in a very informal 
fashion. Whatever is served is very 
simple and at the same time in a real 
sense he has offset any social obligation 
that he feels without appearing to do 
it formally. I think that a forma! re- 
turn of dinner engagements is a dan- 
gerous thing. If it is started, one can 
hardly make fish of one and fowl of the 
other; we can’t afford to do it as well 
as they do it and even less can we 
afford to do it well for one group and 
poorly for another. 


I knew another minister who met it 
in this fashion, by inviting to his home 
for the evening companies of people at 
different times for social acquaintance 
and serving, of course, the usual re- 
freshments. While this cannot be said 
to really offset a dinner engagement it, 
at least, shows the minister’s willing- 
om to do his part of it as far as he is 
able. 





Question—I noticed in a recent issue, 
in reply to an inquiry for suggestions 
as to filing systems for sermons, il- 
lustrations, etc., for a minister’s study, 
that you referred the inquiry to past ar- 
ticles by Dr. Cashman in “Church 
Management”. I have looked in my 
files but cannot find an article by Dr. 
Cashman on the subject. Will you give 
me further information? 


Answer:—I owe the writer an 
apology. Last winter when on my way 
to the Orient I had a long talk with Dr. 
Cashman in which he outlined his 
system of filing and other things and 
stated at the same time that he was 
expecting to publish them in Church 
Management. I assumed that they had 
been published during my absence but 
did not check up definitely. I know of 
no one who has a better set of sug- 
gestions than Dr. Cashman and advise 
you to write him in care of the Chicagu 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 
(Mr. Cashman’s article on Files and 
Records appears in the March 1927 is- 
sue.) 
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Question—We are to dedicate our 
new Sunday school plant in the near 
future. Have you any suggestions 
about how to proceed with this dedica- 
tion celebration in an interesting and 
intelligent way? 


Answer—There are certain elements 
in your dedication program that would 
be perfectly obvious, such as the Sun- 
day dedication service and a Wednes- 
day night program. Many churches, 
however, set apart a week as “De- 
dication week” bringing it to a con- 
clusion with the second Sunday as the 
dedication Sunday. If you are to raise 
any money in connection with the event, 
this might quite easily come on the first 
Sunday, and I may say in this con- 
nection that there is no time when 
people are more interested in a church 
plant and usually more willing to give 
toward freeing it from debt than they 
are at the time of its dedication. If this 
were to have a part in your celebration, 
I would suggest that it be centered on 
at the first Sunday morning. Another 
service included in such a program is 
Old Home Service when previous pas- 
tors are asked to come back; one of 
them is asked to preach and former 
members of the church are asked to re- 
turn. This might easily be one of the 
Sunday evening services. 

Another event might be Community 
Night when the relation of the church 
to the civic side of city life is 
emphasized possibly with greetings 
from the mayor or other officials and an 
address on the civic implications of the 
church’s ministry. Again a night might 
be used as Church Night when the 
various ministers of the community are 
invited to be present and take part, one 
of them speaking for the churches of 
the city and another for your own 
denomination in the city. Some churches 
have a whole night given to their own 
denomination. In your case a_ night 
could be given over to religious educa- 
tion. This would include, if possible, an 
address by some outstanding religious 
educational leader; a demonstration 
or dramatization of your religious 
educational work and an opportunity, of 
course, to inspect the building. It is 
a valuable opportunity also to secure 
the intelligent co-operation of the par- 
ents and church school workers from 
your own ccngregation in the religious 
educational work in your field. 

If the improvements you have made, 
include an organ one night might be 
given over to an organ recital, or con- 
cert on the new organ. Some churches 
that have large adult classes, have 
Men’s Night, Women’s Night or Young 
People’s Night. 

The actual dedication service itself 
shouid involve as much participation 
by the people as possible. You will find 
in the June issue of Church Manage- 
ment some suggestions.as to congre- 
gational particivation in a special type 
of dedication service. This same idea 
is carried out quite extensively in many 
churches. 


In addition to the above suggestions 
I would point out that the time of ded- 
ication isa splendid opportunity to 
emphasize the evangelistic note and 
to win new members. It is appropriate 
time also in which to set new goals for 
religious educational work. The enthu- 
siasm of the event can easily be 
capitalized. 

A further word in regard to finances. 
If the pledges for your building enter- 
prise have been made some time in ad- 
vance, then it is a good time to stress 
the pay up Sunday idea with the 
thought of reducing the mortgage to its 
lowest limit. With us, we made use of 
it to ask our people to extend their 
pledges. At the time of our dedication 
the pledges had run three out of five 
years. At the time of dedication ovr 
people were asked to extend their 
pledges at the same rate for another 
two years, and new members of the 
church were asked to make pledges on 
a five year basis so that the pledges 
all terminated at the same time. 


Such an event also gives the church a 
remarkably opportunity for publicity. 
The program might well carry a brief 
history of the church, cuts of past 
pastors, pictures of previous church 
edifices owned by the same organization 
and other data that would be of interest 
and which the people could preserve as 
a memento of the occasion. The widest 
publicity also can and should be gained 
through the local public press beginning 
several weeks prior to the event. 





WHAT CHRIST DOES FOR THE 
WORLD 


The story is told of Ceres, the Ro- 
man goddess, who came to a bleak and 
desolate world and left it blossoming 
in beauty, fragrance and prosperity. 
Did she but walk across the desert, 
lo, it became covered with golden grain. 
Passing by a stagnant swamp, it was 
changed to a garden of loveliest flow- 
ers, while the decaying logs were 
clothed in garments of luxurious moss; 
the barren hillsides became bowers of 
color and charm; and ever in her trail 
was found life-giving fruits and grains. 

So to a world, sin-shadowed and pain- 
racked, groping in its blindness, and 
hopeless amid its sorrows, came the 
Son of God, saying, “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Light.” And with 
His ministering hands of compassion 
He has lifted the veil of moral dark- 
ness so that men may see in Him the 
Light of the World. The healing of 
His seamless dress has closed human- 
ity’s wounds. In the path of His san- 
daled feet have sprung up in plenteous 
profusion the rich flowers of love and 
righteousness, while to the tempest- 
tossed hearts of men His comforting 
voice saying, “Peace, be still.” 

Lewis Robeson Akers in The Red 
Road to Royalty; Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 
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What Happens When We 
Worship? 


(Continued from Page 223) 
is a most potent spiritual influence, 
and its fitting observance has far reach- 
ing effects. At this table we are face 
to face with our suffering Lord who 
endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and thus manifested his deathless love 
for mankind and his last supreme effort 
to unveil the heart of God. “Calvary 
is God’s eternal heartache manifest in 
time.” 
III 


The corporate experience of God’s 
presence is shared by those who par- 
ticipate in public worship. Worshipers 
come to view life and duty and the 
world of men in the light of God. In 
the group consciousness of God’s pres- 
ence light on life’s tasks and problems 
comes as it comes in no other way, 
and much of the darkness that sur- 
rounds human life fades away in this 
supernal light of God. 

The discouraged, the defeated, the 
perplexed, the lonely, the distressed, ex- 
perience in worship the comfort of 
God’s presence. The comfort of his 
forgiving love, of his tender mercy, 
of his undying faith in mankind is a 
great boon to the hearts of men. Many 
men will never make known their long- 
ing for the comfort of God. They do 
not want to appear weak or heartsick 
or soul weary. If they can join in 
worship in which God’s kindly and 
gracious presence is a reality, they ex- 
perience that for which they yearn. 

The power of God’s presence is ex- 
perienced in worship. Men may flout 
the idea, but every person is more or 
less like a bird with a broken wing. 
They need some divine and superhuman 
power to enable them to reach their 
ideals, to climb the heights to which 
they aspire. In worship men touch 
God, and his wondrous power flows into 
their lives. Strength and courage, hope 
and faith are renewed; hearts are 
purged; the outlook on life becomes 
brighter; and the tasks and burdens 
of the morrow lose their forbidding 
aspect. Thus the power of God’s pres- 
ence is experienced in the high acts of 
worship. 

In an hour of real worship men share 
the experience of Jacob at Bethel, for 
whether the worship is at an impro- 
vised wayside altar or amid the stately 
columns of a great cathedral, they feel 
that it is none other than the house of 
God and that God himself is there. 

Dr. R. S. Simpson, in a golden vol- 
ume on worship, Jdeas in Corporate 
Worship, tells us in a few words what 
should happen in public worship. “In 
worship, at the beginning of the service 
and throughout the service, we must 


hold high in our hearts the conviction 
that something is going to happen. We 
are to meet with God, and God is to 
meet with us, and we are going to do 
something in the presence of God. We 
are going to bring to God an offering, 
the offering of our praise and of our 
prayer in the communion of all his 
saints in heaven and on earth; and 
God is going to speak to us and have 
dealings with us, and receive our offer- 
ing and give it a place in the service 
of his kingdom. That expectation, in 
wonder and awe, in hope and gladness, 
even modern science will tell you, is 
of the essence of the spirit of worship.” 


The culmination of our offering in 
worship is the dedication of ourselves 
to God. 


SoME BooKS ON WORSHIP 


Ideas in Corporate Worship, by Rob- 
ert Stephenson Simpson, D. D. T. & 
T. Clark, Edinburgh; 1927. Stresses 
the objective element in worship, with 
one chapter on _ subjective worship. 
Touches the very heart of the subject; 
deeply spiritual. 

The Public Worship of God, by J. R. 
P. Sclater, M. A., D. D. George H. 
Doran Co., New York; 1927. A very 
sane and practical treatment of the 
subject, dealing in detail with the vari- 
ous parts of public worship. 

Christian Worship and Its Future, 
by G. A. Johnston Ross. The Abingdom 
Press, New York; 1927. Predicts that 
the worship of the future will have a 
more adequate conception of God, a 
deeper expression of the worshiper’s 
whole nature, more of the gladness of 
early Christian worship, and “sacra- 
mental silence” in a central place. In- 
teresting, but sketchy. 

The Ministry of Worship, by W. S. 
Lockhart. Christian Board of Publica- 
tion, St. Louis; 1927. Deals with the 
need, psychology and technique of wor- 
ship. Contains much valuable material. 
A number of Orders of Worship are in- 
cluded. 


The Spirit of Worship, by Friedrich 
Heiler. George H. Doran Co., New 
York; 1926. Treats of the forms and 
manifestations of worship in some of 
the great communions of Christendom. 
Brief historical approach to the sub- 
ject. 

Reality in Worship, by Willard L. 
Sperry, Dean of the Theological School 
in Harvard University. The Macmillan 
Co., New York; 1925. The most com- 
prehensive modern treatment of wor- 
ship from the philosophical viewpoint. 
Richly rewarding to the reader. 


The Art of Public Worship, by Percy 
Dearmer, M. A., D. D. The Moorhouse 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee; 1919. Writ- 
ten from the Anglican viewpoint by one 
who is not bound by tradition. Unique; 
illuminating. 


The Religious Consciousness, by 
James Bissett Pratt, Ph. D. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York; 1920. A bal- 
anced and reverent treatment of the 
psychology of religion. Chapters XIV 
and XV are devoted to Objective and 
Subjective Worship and Prayer and 
Private Worship respectively. A pene- 
trating and scientific analysis of the 


human mind during acts of worship. A 
great book. 


Ambassadors of God, by S. Parkes 
Cadman, D. D. The Macmillan Co., 
New York; 1921. In chapter IX the 
author discusses Preaching and Wor- 
ship in his own inimitable way. Worthy 
of careful reading. 

The Mystery of Preaching, by James 
Black, D. D. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York; 1924. Much wise counsel 
given in chapters VII and VIII which 
treat of The Theory of Christian Wor- 
ship and of Common Prayer. 


In his Yale Lectures on Preaching 
Beecher has a chapter on Relations of 
Music to Worship which is suggestive 
and instructive. 


Thoughts on Public Prayer, by 
Samuel Miller, D. D., LL. D.  Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication; 1849. 


This can probably be picked up in a 
sunaenel book store. The last 
chapter, on The Best Means of Attain- 
ing Excellence in Conducting Public 
Prayer, contains some excellent advice 
to young ministers. 


Concerning the Inner Life, by Evelyn 
Underhill. E. P. Dutton & Co.; 1926. 
Multum in parvo. Emphasizes the 
supreme importance of the relation of 
the minister’s inner life to the effective- 
ness of his public ministrations. The 
author reveals a keen spiritual insight 
into the nature and function of public 
worship. 





ADVERTISES FOR LOST FLOCK 


Rev. J. B. Ennis, pastor of the 
Gainesville (N. Y.) Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, uses the local paper to 
advertise for the return of his straying 
flock. Perhaps this will help. 


“Lost, strayed or stolen, a large 
flock of Methodist sheep. They have 
been gone some time. When last seen 
they were browsing along the road of 
indifference. Any one finding these 
sheep please bring them home if pos- 
sible and you will receive ample reward. 
If they refuse to come home, drive 
them into the nearest fold and lock the 
door and report to the undersigned, the 
Rev. J. B. Ennis. Penty of fodder will 
be provided Sunday.” 





MEMORY 


Memory is a swelling stream 

Rising in the tiny springs 

Of our infant wants, which seem 

All the world, until time brings 
Tributaries from each side, 

To form changeful current lines 

In its ever broadening tide; 

Where, as sense with thought combines, 
Spirit forms with lovely graces, 
Joining movement and expression, 
Mingle with dear, cherished faces 

In an artless, close succession; 

Smiles and laughter; frowns and tears, 
Tone of voice and touch of hands, 
Living through the lapse of years, 
Flow above the silvery sands 

Of this soul-refreshing river 

Which bears all the good of yore, 
That it may past life deliver 

To the life that lies before. 


Rev. J. Bruce Mather. 
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LIVING THE MOST 


Two women, both of them known to 
me, died in Carolina. One woman died 
at the age of one hundred and seven 
and had shut God out of her heart for 
one hundred and three years, having 
heard only three gospel sermons in all 
her life, having been baptized at the 
age of over one hundred. She lived a 
long time by the swing of the pendu- 
lum of the old, old clock in her home. 
A long time she lived by the counting 
of the suns that passed over her head, 
a long time by the snows of many 
winters white upon her head, a long 
time as men count time. The other 
woman died at twenty-seven and, with 
hosts of sorrowing friends around her 
grave, and with her baby in the home 
crying for the mother’s breast, they 
put her to rest in the village graveyard. 
She, like Dorcas, was a “good woman, 
full of good works and almsdeeds which 
she did.” Days and weeks and months 
and years, gladly and willingly, she 
had served in that community, visit- 
ing the sick, helping the needy, min- 
istering in the home, teaching in the 
Bible school, working here and there 
and everywhere, “doing with her 
might what her hand found to do.” 
Judged by the good she did, she lived 
more in one year than did the other 
woman in one hundred years. One 
lived the longest, yes, but the other 
lived the most. 

Robert G. Lee in From Feet to Fath- 
oms; George H. Doran Company. 


REMEMBER THAT YOU ARE 
BROTHERS 

I once heard Dr. Lyman Abbott say 
that a certain father had an incal- 
culable possession to leave his chil- 
dren. In his testament he laid down 
no specifications concerning their use 
or disposal of it. He simply wrote: 
“T leave you no rules concerning the 
inheritance which I leave you. I only 
remind you that you are all brothers 
and charge you to love one another.” 
When these treasures became theirs, 
one group advised that they be kept 
intact and the interest used for the 
good of all. Another group counseled 
that they should divide it all at once 
and every man be allowed to do with 
his part as he pleased. The third 
group suggested that they keep half 
in trust and divide the other half 
among them. Each group argued for 
his position until their disagreement 
begot strife, feuds, and _ hostilities, 
while their inheritance was being dis- 
sipated and lost. It would have made 
no difference which of these plans had 
been followed, if they had acted on the 
counsel, Remember you are brothers 
and love one another. Jesus said, “Ye 
have all one Father, and ye are breth- 
ren; ....a new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another.” 
Let that law be written on our hearts, 
and there you have the kingdom of 
God. 

Cornelius Woelfkin in Expanding 
Horizons; Cokesbury Press. 


A NEW LEAF 


He came to my desk with a quivering 
lip— 
The lesson was done— 
“Dear teacher, I want a new leaf,” he 
said; 
“T have spoiled this one.” 
In place of the leaf so stained and 
blotted, 
I gave him a new one all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled— 
“Do better now, my child.” 


I went to the throne with a quivering 
soul— 
The old year was done— 
“Dear Father, hast thou a new leaf 
for me? 
I have spoiled this one.” 
He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled— 
“Do better now, my child.” 





CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE 
FATHER 


It was a morning in September when 
father and son were making their way 
to the Grand Central station in New 
York City. The son was journeying to 
matriculate in a New England college. 
At the family altar on that morning 
he had been commended to the divine 
care of God by his father. As that 
father stood by the train step saying 
his farewell to his only son, his last 
words were, “Never forget whose son 
you are.” It was not a long discourse 
on the temptations besetting college 
life, nor a sermon on the duties be- 
coming a decent youth. It was a chal- 
lenge to recollection, a call upon the 
loyalties of the most hallowed relation- 
ships. It was the sinking of a shaft 
into the mine of memory, out of which 
might be conjured the reminiscences of 
home, the father’s face and honor, the 
mother’s affection and hope, the subtle 
influences of the family life, and all 
that constitutes a home with ideal re- 
lationships. “Never forget whose son 
you are.” No abstract formulations 
of conduct or set rules of behavior 
could ever approximate, as a motive 
power in deportment, the penetrative 
force of such recollection. In the in- 
stance here referred to, this exercise 
proved to be both a deterrent in the 
times of dangerous solicitation and an 
incentive to constantly live up to the 
best that was latent within him. 

Cornelius Woelfkin in Expanding 
Horizons; Cokesbury Press. 


THE REFRESHMENT OF 
LAUGHTER 


While passing through the ruins of 
old Dryburgh Abbey in Scotland, the 
guide pointed out this inscription writ- 
ten in Latin above one of the doors, 
“Sweeten Bitter Things with Gentle 
Laughter.” It struck me as a lovely 
motto. There are many bitter things 
that we might so sweeten. There are 
many sobs that we might thus change 


into psalms. You must understand that 
it must be gentle laughter. It must 
be laughter that is clean and whole- 
some. There is laughter that is harsh 
and unkind. There is laughter that is 
like a sword thrust. There is laughter 
that has a scourge in its hand. There 
is laughter that bites like a serpent 
and stings like an adder. There was 
something of that element in the laugh- 
ter of Dean Swift. Thackeray called 
attention to the fact that it jars upon 
us after seven score years. But gentle 
laughter is bracing as mountain air 
and refreshing as the song of the sea. 
Clovis G. Chappell in Familiar Fail- 
ures; George H. Doran Company. 


THE ACCESSIBLE CHRIST 


Tennyson had a growing dislike for 
the common people. Because he could 
not bear the thought of “herding with 
common fore-heads,” he had his home 
at Haslemere so protected as to ex- 
clude the “profane herd” from a sight 
of himself as he strolled about his gar- 
den. Dickens told Russell Conwell that 
he was working with the hope of se- 
curing enough money before he died 
to surround his little estate at Gad’s 
Hill with a high wall such as Tenny- 
son built around his garden. Like the 
poet laureate, he had become so weary 
of publicity “that he wished to shut 
himself in completely from the world, 
and allow nothing to come in the gate 
but the necessities of life and one or 
two of his most trusted friends.” Great 
and good as Tennyson and Dickens 
were, in this one respect they were 
certainly not like their Lord. He was 
ever the accessible Christ, with a wel- 
come for the crowd, yearning that men 
should come to him. 

Thomas Jefferson Villers in The 
Hurry Call of Jesus; The Judson Press. 


CHECK-MATING THE DEVIL 


In a European salon, a_ striking 
painting was exhibited which represents 
a young man playing a game of chess 
with the devil. His soul was the prize. 
The picture reveals a look of despair 
upon the young man’s face while a 
sardonic grin of triumph rests upon 
the sinister countenance of the evil 
one. One word made up the title be- 
neath, “Check-mated”. A famous chess 
player, strolling through the gallery, 
tarried before this subject and, after 
a period of profound thought, said, 
“T can take the young man’s place and 
win against the devil.” This incident 
has its spiritual counterpart in that 
when man has fallen into sin and 
comes under the death penalty Christ 
becomes the rescuer of his soul. Won- 
derful is the love of the father toward 
his erring children. 

Lewis Robeson Akers in The Red 
Road to Royalty; Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

* * * 
Now I know God still sends angels, 

For I heard one very near, 
Singing—“He will take and shield thee, 

Thou wilt find a solace there!” 
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THE RADIANCE OF HIS 
ILLUMINATION 


For years I have watched the de- 
velopment of the water power at Ni- 
agara. It has now become the greatest 
light giving center in the world. | Little 
by little the radius of its illumination 
has been extended. The towns around 
the Falls first commanded its flow and 
then the area widened and is still wi- 
dening, and obscure villages and towns 
far removed from the sound of the 
cataract look up in acknowledgment of 
the radiance that floods the home and 
lights the street. The greatest light 
giving center for the soul of man is 
Jesus Christ, and after nineteen cen- 
turies the radiance of his illumination 
is still being enlarged, and people in 
obscure villages in Africa and in the 
Canadian northland look up and say, 
“In his light we see light.” 


Hugh T. Kerr in The Gospel in Mod- 
ern Poetry; Fleming H. Revell Com- 


pany. 
THE HIDDEN FLOWER GARDEN 


A minister accepted a charge that 
had been somewhat neglected. 

One afternoon he was busy mowing 
the weeds which grew in the garden 
behind the parsonage. 

Right in the midst of the wild let- 
tuce, which grew almost four feet high, 
was a little bed of flowers. 

There it was, hidden from the rest 
of the world, blooming and sending 
forth its fragrance. 

In the garden called the human heart 
you will find many weeds, but in the 
midst of them you will find a flower 
garden. 

That is why Jesus loved people and 
had faith in them. He saw past their 
faults, their failures, beyond the weeds; 
and in the center of their hearts he 
beheld a garden of flowers. 

H. L. Michael in The Master’s Faith 
in Man. 


MANY WAYS TO CHRIST 


For twenty years I have spent a few 
weeks of each summer in a little haven 
of rest on the Canadian side of Lake 
Erie. When we first started to go 
there the only way we could travel 
was by a dray horse over a rough and 
uncertain road, but the horse and cart 
brought us at last to the little haven 
of rest by the lake shore. Later a boat 
was built for traffic upon the river, 
and we could journey there for a price, 
a distance of some five miles. Some- 
times the wind was contrary and the 
flat bottomed boat was difficult to guide, 
but it brought us at last to the little 
haven of rest by the lake shore, and 
now in these modern days we can drive 
in a motor car over a perfect road, 
and we come at last to the same little 
haven of rest with its glory and its 
dreams. The way we come has little 
to do with the joy and peace of that 
quiet place. Well, Christ, our Lord, 
is our haven of rest, and it matters 
little how we come to him as long as 
we come. We may come to him with 


tears in our eyes, like the penitent and 
the prodigal, or we may come with 
laughter in our hearts like little chil- 
dren. Only let us come..... 


Hugh T. Kerr in The Gospel in Mod- 
ern Poetry; Fleming R. Revell Com- 
pany. 


SOCIAL INFORMATION 


A little booklet recently published by 
the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica entitled What Your Church Can Do 
in Social Service and Industrial Rela- 
tionships contains the following list of 
social agencies. It is well to file these 
sources of information as they will be 
useful at the time that any of their 
publications are desired. The booklet 
itself, a twenty-three page one, may 
be secured from the commission for 
five cents by addressing it at 105 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Box 4060, West Phila., 
Penn. 

American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation, 131 East 23rd Street, N. Y. C. 

American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. 

American Civil Liberties Union, 100 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

American Country Life Association, 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., N. Y. C. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 

American Federation of Labor, A. 
F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Home Economics Assn., 
617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American National Red Cross, 17th 
a Streets, N. W., Washington, 

American Prison Association, 135 E. 
15th Street, N. Y. C. 

American Rabbis, Central Conf. of, 
Committee on Social Justice, 1400 Jef- 
ferson St., Phila. 

American Social Hygiene Assn., 370 
Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. 

American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, 25 West 43rd St., N. Y. C. 

American Sociological Society, 58th 
St. and Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Anti-Saloon League, 130 S. State St., 
Westerville, Ohio. 

Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 31 East 17th 
Bias, x... 

Child Welfare League of America, 
130 East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 

Co-operative League of America, 167 
West 12th St., N. Y. C. 

Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, 105 East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 

Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 105 East 22nd St., 
Noes, 

Commission on Christian Education. 

Commission on Evangelism and Life 

Service. 

Commission on International Justice 

and Goodwill. 

Commission on the Church and Race 

Relations. 

Commission on the Church and So- 

cial Service. 

Committee on Educational and Re- 

ligious Drama. 

Committee on Goodwill 

Christians and Jews. 

Department of Research and Edu- 

cation. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, Bible 
Hotise, Astor Place, N. Y. C. ° 

Fellowship for a Christian Social Or- 
der, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Washington, D. C. 


between 


Girl Scouts Inc., 670 Lexington Ave., 
) i; aed 


Home Missions Council, 105 East 
22nd St., N. Y. C. 
o Inquiry, The, 129 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 


Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, 370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 

International Labour Office, League 
of Nations, (Am. Branch Office) Lenox 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

League for Industrial Democracy, 70 
Fifth. Ave, N. Y.-C, 

League for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, 104 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, 50 Church St., N. Y. C. 

National Board Young Women’s 
Christian Assn., Industrial Dept., 600 
Lexington Ave.,°N. Y. C. 

National Bureau of Economical Re- 
search, 474 West 24th St., N. Y. C. 

National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence (Dept. of Social Action), 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 

National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

National Child Welfare Assn., 70 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor, Fifth Avenue and 57th 
%. MN. Z. C. 

National Conference on Social Work, 
277 East Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

National Consumers’ League, 156 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

National Council for the Prevention 
of War, 532 Seventeenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

National Council, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Industrial Dept., 347 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

National Credit Union Extension 
Bureau, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 

National Housing Association, 105 
East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 

National Industrial Conference 
Board, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

National League of Women Voters, 
343 East 50th St., N. Y. C. 

National Probation Association, 370 
Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 

National Safety Council, Education- 
al Section, (Accident Prevention) 120 
W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

National Tuberculosis 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 

National Urban League, 27 East 
23rd St., N. Y. C. 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League, 311 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 315 Fourth Ave., N. 
=> 

State Department of Labor, State 
Capital in each state. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, Data on 

Cost of Living, Wages, etc. 

Children’s Bureau. 

Women’s Bureau—Information on 

women and children in industry. 

U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America, 476 West 24th St., N. Y. C. 

World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, 70 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Association, 
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Special Days 


Jan. 1—New Year’s Day. 
Jan. 6—Epiphany. 
Jan. 25—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Jan. 183—St. Veronica. 

Some Notable Birthdays 
Jan. 6, 1412, Joan of Arc. 


Jan. 17, 1706, Benj. Franklin. 
. 18, 1782, Daniel Webster. 
Jan. 25, 1759, Robt. Burns. 

Jan, 31, 1797, Franz Schubert. 


Jan. 1, 1863, Lincoln issued Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 
Jan. 1-7, Week of Prayer. 


The Commission on Evangelism and 
Life Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches suggests the following pro- 
gram for the week of prayer. 


Sunday, January 1, 1928 


Texts Suggested for Sermons and 
Addresses 


Incline your ear and come to me: hear, 
and your soul shall live (Isaiah LV:3). 
Let not your heart be troubled: ye 
believe in God, believe also in me (John 
XLV:1). 

Ye are my friends, if ye do whatso- 
ever I command you (John XV:14). 
We preach not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord (2 Corinthians IV:5). 


Monday, January 2, 1928 


Theme: Thanksgiving and Humiliation. 
Pray for a vision of the kingdom of 
God in its entirety. 

Scripture Readings: Psalm 27, Ezekiel 
37: 1-14, Daniel 9: 3-10, 17-19, John 17: 
20-26, Ephesians 4: 1-5. 


Tuesday, January 3, 1928 


Theme: The Universal Church. 

Pray for a more sincere endeavor 
towards “the unity of the spirit, in 
the bond of peace.” 

Scripture Readings: Psalm 97, Psalm 
90, John 14, I Corinthians 13, Colos- 
sians 3: 1-17, Philippians 2: 1-18. 


Wednesday, January 4, 1928 


Theme: Nations and Governments. 
Pray for those whose mission it is to 
guide others, that God may give them 
first of all a clear perception of the 
righteousness which exalteth a nation. 
Scripture Readings: Deuteronomy 30, 
Joshua 24: 14-28, Psalm 23, Isaiah 41: 
1-16, 2 Corinthians 4. 


Thursday, January 5, 1928 


Theme: Missions. 

Pray for all pastors and evangelists of 
the native churches. 

Scripture Readings: Isaiah 49: 1-13, 
and 4, Matthew 28, Acts 1: 1-12, Ro- 
mans 10. 





“THE MONTH OF THE TWO 
FACES” 
By Paul H. Yourd 


The first month of the year, 
January, is named after the an- 
cient Roman deity, Janus. This 
deity ranked, in the estimation 
of the Romans, almost equal with 
Jupiter and often had precedence 
in the prayers of the people. 

He was known as the two- 
faced god: one head being that 
of a youth, to indicate beginning; 
and the other that of an old man 
to indicate the end. 

With his two heads he was able 
to look both backward and for- 
ward. 

So January has come to be 
both a backward looking and a 
forward looking month. Business 
men take an invoice. Merchants 
have clearance sales. The com- 
mon people make resolutions. The 
heads of the family watch the 
coal bin. The old timers make 
weather comparisons. Ground 
hod day is eagerly awaited. Am- 
bitious plans are made by all, and 
high hopes entertained. 

It is a wise plan to look back- 
ward occasionally, but not too 
frequently nor too long. No one 
ever won a race by looking back- 
ward. Having made a check on 
the mistakes of the past, it is 
enough to resolve not to repeat 
them. Dwelling upon the succes- 
ses of the past tends to paralyze 
‘present and future achievement. 
The best rule is to press forward. 

Perhaps Saint Paul may have 
had old Janus in his subconscious 
mind when he wrote to the Philip- 
pians: “Brethren, I count not my- 
self yet to have laid hold; but 
one thing I do, forgetting the 
things which are behind, and 
stretching forward to the things 
that are before, I press on toward 
the goal unto the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 











Friday, January 6, 1928 


Theme: Families, Schools and Univer- 
sities. 

Pray for all parents, that God may 
give them clearer consciousness of the 
influence they can exert, and a more 
complete faithfulness in their efforts 
to set a right example. 

Scripture Readings: I Samuel 1: 21-28, 
Hebrews 12: 14-28, 2 Timothy 1 and 
2, I John 2:1-17. 


Saturday, January 7, 1928 


Theme: Missions in the Homeland. 

Pray for hearts large enough to realize 
the needs of all parts of the mission 
field, those close at hand as well as 


far distant. 

Scripture Readings: Romans 5, Psalm 
34, I Corinthians 16: 1-9, 2 Corinthi- 
ans 9. 


Social Events 


An open house can be observed by 
the church on Monday, January 2nd, 
which is a legal holiday this year. 
There can be a great church dinner, 
or, as one church conducts it, tables 
are reserved in the church dining room 
for family parties. In this way family 
gatherings are held at the church. 
Often several small families combine 
to make a party. There are games in 
the afternoon for the children and the 
church parlors are open to all visitors. 
At night an entertainment of varied 
nature is held. 


Annual Meeting 


By a little forethought the annual 
meeting may become a delightful af- 
fair. A church supper should be ar- 
ranged. An orchestra, to provide mu- 
sic during the meal, secured if pos- 
sible. Well in advance, notices should 
be sent to all*persons who are to make 
reports. 


New Year Resolutions 


A good deal of fun is poked at New 
Year resolutions. But there are times 
and seasons for all things, and the be- 
ginning of the year is a good time to 
re-establish the prayer habit. Ask the 
people to join with you in a fellowship 
of prayer, as many as possible spend- 
ing a few minutes at the close of the 
evening meal in family devotions. Spe- 
cial books for this purpose, if desired, 
can be secured from most denomina- 
tional publishing houses. 


Recruiting Members 


A wide-awake church will have its 
doors open for new members at all 
seasons of the year, but there are times 
that are more propitious than others 
for the recruiting of new members. 
The winter months are peculiarly the 
harvest time in this respect. 

Have a special series of meetings. 
Get an outside speaker, if necessary. 
The assistance of neighboring pastors 
is often used to good advantage. Some 
ministers prefer to do the preaching 
for the special meetings themselves. A 
plan should be devised to immediately 
conserve the results of these meetings. 

Prepare a list of prospective new 
members. Names for this list can be 
secured through the Sunday school, the 
women’s organizations, men’s clubs, 
and other groups associated with the 
church. Study the people to be ap- 
proached. Seek the most appropriate 
time for personal interviews. Prepare 
the way for your call by a letter. There 
is no surer way for a membership in- 
crease than through personal work 
with a carefully prepared prospective 
list. Success in recruiting will be en- 
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hanced by the enlistment of interested 
groups of people as fellow workers from 
the various organizations of the church. 
Such a group has been popularly called 
“personal workers”. It matters not the 
name, however, so long as there is such 
a band of workers. 


Sermonic Suggestions 


‘A series of sermons on Great Affir- 
mations of Faith would be appropriate 
to start the year. Such a series can 
be adapted to local needs very nicely. 
Here are a few topics and texts: 

I Know Him.—For I know whom I 


have believed, and am persuaded that 
he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.— 
2 Tim. 1: 12. 

The Power to Save—For I am not 
ashamed of the gospel; for it is the 
power of God unto salvation—Rom. 
i= 38. 

The Personal Touch in Religion.— 
And Jesus put forth his hand and 
touched him saying, I will; be thou 
clean.—Matt. 8: 3. 

Love for the Church.—I had rather 
be a doorkeeper in the house of the 
Lord, than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness.—Ps. 84: 10. 





Friends and Enemies 
A Sermon to Youth 
By William K. Anderson, Butler, Pa. 


}) HAT happens when there’s an 
W earthquake? One who lived 
through the big earthquake in 
Japan told me that he watched the 
ripples on the large campus of Aoyama 
Gakuin and that they resembled the 
waves of a lake in their last long sweep 
to the sandy beach, or the long grass 
of mid-summer when the wind passes 
over it. 

What follows we all know. People 
are thrown to their knees, steel rail- 
road tracks are twisted till they look 
like huge writhing serpents, great gulfs 
appear in the earth’s surface as if 
mother earth were opening her mouth 
and swallowing everything in sight. 
Houses fall, burying their occupants 
under tons of wreckage. 


But this, though bad enough, is not 
the worst thing that happens. Some- 
times when two boys are fighting, one, 
hit hard enough to be knocked down, 
discovers that the fall against the hard 
street or curb stone hurts him more 


than the punch of his opponent. So 
invariably the after effects, following 


the first punch of the earthquake, do 
more damage than the earthquake it- 
self. 


Strange to say, the very things that 
make a city comfortable to live in and 
are man’s most useful servants turn to 
be his worst enemies when they get be- 
yond control. For instance, what would 
a city be like without running water? 
No comfort in the home, no fire pro- 
tection, no pure water to drink. We 
in America can hardly imagine a city 
without running water. When the wa- 
ter is in pipes it is man’s friend, but 
let an earthquake come along and 
break those pipes and the unrestrained 
streams from the reservoirs can inun- 
date a city. 


Or take electricity, electricity that 
lights our homes and streets and pub- 


lic buildings on dark winter nights, 
that takes us downtown in trolley cars, 
that lets us talk with our friends across 
the city. These live wires are men’s 
friends when they are covered with 
rubber insulation, or are up above the 
car tracks out of everyone’s reach. 
But just let those wires be broken by 
the wreckings of an earthquake and 
they cause conflagrations that all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s fire 
engines cannot put out until the city is 
burned to cinders, together with thou- 
sands of its inhabitants. 


When the family “cooks with gas” 
there are many other advantages be- 
sides saving labor for the boy in sat- 


isfying the appetite of the kitchen 
range for kindling wood. All cities 
have their gas mains. Gas is a most 


serviceable giant when he’s kept in 
his place. But once let him escape 
through the good offices of an earth- 
quake and it’s good-bye safety for that 
city. In other words, man’s best friends 
and most efficient servants become his 
worst enemies when they get beyond 
bounds, when man’s control over them 
is gone. 


It’s a funny thing to say, but never- 
theless true, that a boy is a lot like a 
city. You have in you certain quali- 
ties which, if properly controlled, will 
bring you the highest happiness; un- 
controlled, like the broken water main 
or the dangling electric wire, or the 
severed gas pipe, they will flood your 
life with woe, burn your soul to ashes, 
and explode your possibilities to bits. 


For instance, is there anything that’s 
much more fun than meeting your best 
pal on your way to school in the morn- 
ing? You give him a little “love 
punch,” which he returns, you run him 
a race to the “second telegraph pole,” 
or you kid him about some girl. That 
spirit of good fellowship, if kept in 


its place—what a wealth of joy it will 
bring you in a life time! But when 


good fellowship gets to be the boss of 
a man’s life and runs wild, then the 
blessing becomes a curse. Good fel- 
lowship is the incentive to the forma- 
tion of many a man destroying habit. 
Every boy wants to be a “good fel- 
low”’—why shouldn’t he? But when the 
choice come between being a good fel- 
low and does wrong, or saying “no” 
and being called a “poor sport,” the 
2 Friends and Enemies m._ Rider 2 
wise boy will forfeit good fellowship 
and stick to the right. It’s the only 
safe thing to do. 


Or consider your “temper,” for 
you’ve got one, I hope. Without a 
temper a boy lacks one of the essen- 
tials of manhood—enthusiasm and 
pep.” But what’s temper for? An- 
swer: To be kept under constant con- 
trol. Kept within bounds it serves you 
every day; unchecked it becomes your 
worst enemy. Keep it in the harness 
and it’s like a horse that does your 
bidding; let it once get beyond your 
control and it’s like a “run-away” 
which, rare in these days, used to fur- 
nish excitement for the small town, 
often causing loss of life and property 
damage, and ending in the death of the 
horse himself. “He that ruleth his own 
spirit is greater than he that taketh a 
city.” 


“ 


The same is true of that mysterious 
gift of God which we call “sex.” His- 
tory, as well as the world to-day, is 
filled with the tragic stories of thou- 
sands of lives wrecked and burned to 
a cinder for giving free rein to this 
deep-going element of every normal 
man’s nature. Let it rule you and it 
makes you first weak and puny, and 
ultimately gives you shame for self- 
respect, disease for health, death for 
life. Control it and yours is a strong 
body and a pure soul and the prom- 
ise of a family life unmarred by trag- 
edy. 


The other morning my little girl went 
down cellar with we when I “fixed” 
the coal furnace. ‘“What’s all this 
black stuff, daddy?” she asked. “That’s 
the coal that we burn in the furnace.” 
“Well, what do you put it in the fur- 
nace for? Why don’t you burn it here 
on the floor?” She had to be told that 
if burned as she suggested it would 
leave the family with nowhere to live, 
whereas by throwing into the furnace 
a little at a time it warmed the house 
all winter. It’s just another example 
of the fact that our greatest blessings, 
misused, become our most destructive 
enemies. 
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Irresistible Religion 


A Sermon by Roy L. Smith, Simpson Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Text: “And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.” John 
12: 32, 


HE decadence of the Church and 

the waning influence of organ- 

ized religion in modern life, is a 
popular theme with magazine writers 
and students of social problems. Now 
and then we hear of preachers asking, 
“What must the Church do to be 
saved?” all of which impels us to ask, 
“Have the people lost interest in re- 
ligion, or have the churches failed to 
give them a religious message that com- 
pels their attention and satisfies their 
spiritual cravings?” 

Life cannot be made out of things. 
When a man has eaten his fill, found 
comfortable shelter and been sufficient- 
ly clothed, he has enjoyed about all the 
satisfactions that things can provide. 
He then begins to demand that things 
shall be beautiful, efficient, convenient 
or dependable. These demands are an 
expression of the religious nature of 
the race. 

Religion deals with these spiritual 
cravings. Men do not live on coal, 
oil, steel, cotton, corn and bonds, but 
upon ideals, loves, affections, loyalties, 
beauty, truth, honor, hope, faith and 
convictions. Any institution which fur- 
nishes safe guidance in this realm, will 
live as long as mothers starve and 
suffer for their children or as long 
as men are willing to die for their 
homes and convictions. 

Humanity’s greatest interest is not 
in food, clothing and shelter, but in 
finding an answer to the questions. 

“What is the real meaning of life?” 

*What is the most worth-while thing 
in life?” 

“Where is the cause worth dying 
for?” 

“Where can we find a pattern for 
life that is trustworthy?” 

“Does anyone know, or can anyone 
tell, why we are here?” 

In the face of this spiritual hun- 
ger the Church has been dissipating 
her strength in an effort to save her- 
self, forgetting the warning of her 
Master, “He that saveth his life shall 
lose it.” 

Gigantic financial drives have been 
inaugurated to replenish her treas- 
uries and support charities and benev- 
olences. Pastors have become publi- 


cans and tax-gatherers instead of spir- 


itual experts. Preachers have become 
business men and not prophets, with 
no time for the cultivation of the spir- 
itual life of the people. 

The new findings of science have 
required an intellectual adjustment as 
a result of which controversies have 
been waged over doctrines with bit- 
terness and acrimony. Religion, in the 
mind of the plain man of the street, 
has been reduced by the churches to 
a system of intellectual beliefs in which 
he has no particular interest. A re- 
ligion about Jesus has been built up 
which has almost obscured the religion 
of Jesus. 

The result is that masses of the peo- 
ple have turned to sects and cults for 
their spiritual help, or to psychologi- 
cal halls where they have been fed up 
on glands, inhibitions, psycho-reactions 
and complexes, but the very popularity 
of such teachers is convincing evidence 
of the fact that the people are still 
“incurably religious.” 

Just as a vast amount of charitable 
work is done by groups and individu- 
als outside the Associated Charities, so 
there is a vast amount of religious in- 
terest and idealism outside’ the 
churches. The number of persons out- 
side the churches who believe in and 
practice prayer is probably as large 
as of those inside the churches who 
pray. Newspapers carry daily features 
which deal with spiritual problems and 
managing editors say that they are the 
most widely and carefully read of all 
their material. The most discussed ar- 
ticles in the popular magazines are 
those dealing with spiritual themes and 
no speaker is more acceptable at Mr. 
Babbitt’s lunch club than one who can 
discuss the deep spiritual instincts of 
the human soul in non-technical and 
unsectarian terms. Every Pullman car 
has its religious discussion well under 
way almost before the train has left 
the sheds. 


The fault is not with the people. 
They are interested in religion. The 
failure has been largely with the 
church which has become engrossed in 
many good things but has neglected 
that essential thing without which the 
spiritual life of the people will col- 
lapse. 

The fundamental message of the 
Christian Church is the character and 
life of her founder. Jesus of Naza- 


reth, Himself, is the greatest miracle 
of history. The feeding of five thou- 
sand or the healing of a blind man is 
not to be compared to the miracle of 
a life like Jesus’ coming to its fruit- 
age of character under the Roman gov- 
ernment nineteen hundred years ago. 
Miracles do not prove the claim of 
Jesus’ divinity, but Jesus’ remarkable 
life makes miracles seem credible. Just 
as men were not surprised at anything 
that happened when Charles P. Stein- 
metz stepped into his laboratory, so 
men need not be surprised at anything 
that happened when such a character 
as Jesus arose among the sons of earth. 

The most convincing and irresistible 
message of the Christian Church is not 
some theological theory about Jesus, 
nor some metaphysical conclusion sup- 
ported by the findings of the scientific 
laboratory, but a plain and truthful 
recital of the story of Jesus’ life and 
an adequate portrayal of His real char- 
acter. 


Deep in the hearts of all men, re- 
gardless of race or color, is an aspira- 
tion toward rightness. Humanity has 
certain relentless spiritual ambitions. 
Alongside the theory of the “strug- 
gle for existence” men have a convic- 
tion that life is worth struggling for. 
Moreover they believe that some causes 
are so worthwhile that a man is jus- 
tified in actually giving his life for 
their preservation. Beside the notion 
of the “survival of the fittest” they 
have an ambition to become fit. Of 
course opinions vary as to what con- 
stitutes fitness but that the human soul 
is eternally doomed to unfitness is an 
intolerable belief. 

Cynicism scornfully asserts that 
these spiritual ambitions are not worth 
while—that they are a ghastly joke 
visited upon a hopeless humanity by 
some unknown and unknowable force 
or creator. Therefore materialism 
says, “Eat, drink and be merry if you 
ean, for tomorrow you will certainly 
die. Get all the thrills and pleasures 
out of life you can for it is all a brutal 
jest and the only way to win is to 
snatch some scrap of pleasure or sen- 
sation that comes your way.” 


The character of Jesus, on the other 
hand, is convincing evidence that the 
highest aspirations of the human soul 
are entirely justified ambitions. His 
life is conclusive evidence that good- 
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ness, rightness, kindness, moral stami- 
na, charity and brotherhood are not 
chimerical dreams, but that they cor- 
respond to a reality in the nature of 
the universe as the eye responds to 
light or the ear to sounds. 

Jesus came into the world, lived un- 
selfishly, accepted the most brutal 
treatment the world could _ invent, 
turned the other cheek, went about do- 
ing good, forgave his enemies, lived 
not on things but upon convictions, 
put His conscience above convenience, 
trusted implicitly in eternal power of 
truth for His vindication and died the 
death usually meted out to criminals 
without retreating once from His 
mighty idealism. He threw His life’s 
best out into the broad stream of time 
confident that it would sometime reach 
a shore upon which it would flower 
and live forever. 

So deep was the impression He made 
upon humanity, and so nearly did he 
meet every expectation of the race, that 
men ever since have insisted that He 
must have been God. Nineteen hun- 
dred years afterward His ideals and 
convictions have taken such a hold on 
men’s thinking that His concepts of 
life and His way of living have been 
accepted throughout the world as the 
safest and most satisfactory we have 
ever known. 

If the Christian Church would be- 
come irresistible, let her preach the 
religion of Jesus, allowing men to think 
as they will about Jesus. He, Himself, 
promised to convince the world of His 
divinity if His followers would only 
lift Him up where men could see Him. 

Suppose, then, that every Christian 
pulpit in the world should give itself 
over for one year to preaching that 
kindness, charity, forgiveness, toler- 
ance, unselfishness and faith in truth 
that Jesus taught. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that instead of sermons on the 
virgin birth, the harmony between sci- 
ence and religion or the infallibility 
of the Bible the people should be in- 
structed for one year on the doctrine 
of brotherhod applied without restric- 
tions of color or creed, on the duty 
of bearing one another’s burden, on 
loyalty to conscience at any price, and 
on fearlessness in the presence of those 
who are only able to destroy the body. 
Suppose we gave ourselves for one 
year to settling quarrels instead of 
starting them, to making peace _ in- 
stead of setting up divisive doctrines, 
to building up goodwill and breaking 
down hatreds. A_ religious revival 
would follow such a year’s preaching 
no equal of which America has ever 
known. 

Atheism can offer arguments to meet 
every logical defense we can invent, 
but for one argument there is no an- 


swer—the argument of a life that is 
like the one Jesus lived. 

The Church has never failed to 
preach in the name of Jesus—but the 
irresistible religion is that which is 
preached in the spirit of Jesus. 


(This sermon originally appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune.) 





FROM THE FLOODS OF VERMONT 


(I am sure that the readers of 
“Church Management” would like to 
share this graphic personal letter from 
Rev. Rutherford P. Moore of Water- 
bury, Vt. Written at the time the 
waters were receding it voices a min- 
ister’s fears for himself, his family 
and his congregation. W. H. L.) 

I was pleased to see the friendly 
journal from your presses. It seemed 
good to drop my weary frame into a 
chair and forget the wreckage, mud 
and disorder of Waterbury. We have 
been struck hard. My parsonage was 
in the fierce current of the flood. [ 
escaped in my heavy car with my fam- 
ily and three others. Several of my 
people lost their lives. The deposits 
of debris and wreckage of sheds, barns, 
homes, etc., makes a picture no one 
can describe. We are just getting free 
from our numbness. November fourth 
was a terrifying night to the folks of 
this village and the State Hospital 
for the Insane. The water inundated 
many homes, soaking material on both 
floors. I lost a bookcase full of very 
choice books and of course many other 
possessions. But my loss doesn’t com- 
pare with that of others. 

Ten thousand dollars will be needed 
to recondition my beautiful church and 
home. The receding waters left a sore 
sight. Water reached a level three 
feet above the keyboard of our newly 
repaired organ. 

Church Management helped to swing 
me back into my old mood for read- 
ing. Weary months are ahead for this 
Sheepless Shepherd. My people are 
scattered but I intend to issue my cal- 
endar with a view to keeping the par- 
ish members related. 

Fortunately the waters did not in- 
vade my study and printing plant. 

The Lord is wonderfully keeping me 
from yielding to the strange environ- 
ment I am in. My wife and two chil- 
dren were spared. I feared we would 
be separated—the fear is horrible. I 
planned to save the little girl in a tub 
but the Hudson smashed through the 
crass current. I even saved my house 
from the waters. 

How cruel and merciless flood wa- 
ters are! Nothing stands but the reek 
ribbed when the rush comes. Children 
of my parish are still unfound. To- 
day I searched wreckage but without 
success. Perhaps we may never find 
them. 

Most of the adults who died sacri- 
ficed themselves because they couldn’t 
be convinced of their peril. The chil- 
dren were thus made victims. This is 
the part that hurts me. The poor kid- 
dies trusted father. It is a black pic- 
ture but I won’t turn it toward the 
wall. I shall stand by and see my 
church functioning with a new refine- 
ment and spiritual urge. 

* * * 


Live truly, and thy life shall be a 
great and noble creed.—Bonar. 
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The Good Samaritan 


A Poetic Drama 
By Charles L. Stillwell, Plattsburg, Mo. 


A Poetic Drama 
CHARACTERS 
John Deland. 
Mary Deland, his wife. 
Ed, the Good Samaritan. 
Molly, his wife. 
SCENE ONE 
(A room in John’s House) ; 
John (looking through the window). 
And still the wind blows, roaring like a 


lion, 

Long caged and suddenly released. The 
drifts 

Are piling high in great, uneven 
mounds 


Like billows of a frozen sea. I fear 
’Twill be a beastly trip. 
Mary (anxiously). 
And you must go? 
John (decidedly). 
I must, my dear. Do you forget the 


time 

When I was tossed with fever? You 
were gone 

And there was none but Bob to lift a 
glass 


Do you forget 
“ No 


Of water to my lips. 

That other time when out on 
Man’s Land”, 

I lay unconscious? 
risked 

His life to save me from my peril. 
Now, 

’Tis Bob who needs a friend. 

Mary (going to the window, standing 
by his side and peering out). 

The roads are blocked. 


It was Bob who 


John. 
Between true friends there is no bar- 
rier. 
Mary. 


Your car would stall ere you had 
reached the hill. 
John. 
I shall not ride. 
Mary. 
This blinding snow will drive 
You from your path. Ah, 
’twill soon be night, 
And such a night, I fear, as all men 
dread. 


John! 


John. 
On such a night a fellow needs a 
friend. 
Mary. 
Tis cold! ’tis cold! ’tis cold as death 
itself! 
John. 
Such cold demands a ruddy glow from 
fires 


Of friendship. 
Mary (firmly). 


Go, ah go! God bless you, John. 

(John dons his fur coat and cap. Mary 
hands him his mittens and kisses 
him good-bye). 

John (pulling on his mittens). 

Good-bye. 

Mary. 

Good-bye. 

(Mary opens the door. John goes, out. 
She closes the door. crosses to the 
window and watches John as he 
goes down the road). 

God keep him from all harm! 

SCENE Two. 


(John is struggling along on a country 
road, against the gale. almost 
blinded with the drifting flakes 
and nearly numb with cold. Be- 
hind him in the distance, can be 
heard a faint sound of bells. The 
sound gradually draws nearer; 
then laughter and bits of conver- 
sation mingle with the bells. At 
length, a sleigh, drawn by four 
horses, and filled with young peo- 
ple, overtakes John, just as he 
staggers and falls into a drift). 
A Young Man (in the sleigh). 

Cheer up, old top! 

A Girl (in the sleigh). 


Another drunk! 

A Chorus of Voices (in the sleigh). 

Drive on! 

(The sleigh goes on down the road. The 
laughter becomes less and less dis- 
tinct, and then dies away, till only 
a faint tinkling of bells can be 
heard above the roar of the wind, 
and finally, the sound of the bells 
ceases. John struggles to his feet, 
and with great difficulty makes his 
way down the road. The darkness 
deepens). 

SCENE THREE 

(John is standing at the door of a lux- 
urious and brilliantly lighted man- 
sion, at the edge of the woods. He 
clutches the door knob for support, 
while with his other hand he gropes 
for the bell. At last he discovers 
the bell and rings it. The door is 
opened from within. John falls 
half-way into the room. A man, 
within, tosses him back into the 
snow. John manages to pick him- 


self up. He starts towards the 
forest. The darkness is now in- 
tense). 


SCENE FouR 

(Ed and Molly are seated before a log 
fire in a room of their hut just 
within the forest. Ed is reading 
the Bible. The room reveals ex- 
treme poverty. On one side of the 
room is a bed, containing ragged, 
but clean coverings. There is an 
appearance of cleanliness about the 
entire room). 
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Ed. John (starting towards the door). Tonight, I go! Tomorrow you may 
God pity any man who’s out tonight. He saved my life! come. 
: Ed (stopping him). ‘ : 
Molly. ; You shall not go—tonight! (In spite of John’s remonstrance, Ed 
How merciful God is to us!—What’s hurriedly wraps himself up and 


that? 

(There is a sound as of a body falling 
against the door. Ed rises quickly, 
lays the open Bible on the table, 
goes to the door and throws it 
open). 

Ed. 

Quick, Molly, quick! He’s fallen. 
Molly (running to the door). 

Is he dead? 

Ed. 

I hope not. 

(They bring John in and lay him 
across the bed, and work vigor- 
ously to restore him to conscious- 
ness. At length, John revives, en- 
deavors to rise; then, as if very 
weary, settles back in peaceful 
sleep. Molly busies herself prepar- 
ing food and drink for him. Ed 
gazes intently at the face of the 
sleeping man, then with a sudden 
gleam of understanding, rises and 
comes over to Molly). 

It is John Deland! 


Molly. 
Deland! 
Ed. 
The son of Paul Deland—the man who 
stole 
My patent, robbed us, ruined our lives! 
Molly. 
This is 
His son? His son! 
Ed. 
To turn him out were death. 
Molly. 
You will not turn him out! 
Ed. 


No, Molly, look! 

(His eyes rest upon the open Bible on 
the table. He picks it up and 
hands it to her). 

’Twas this that I just read. 

Molly. 

That parable? 

Ed. 

That parable—the “Good Samaritan”. 

(John wakens and rises suddenly to 
his feet). 

John. 

My friends, God bless you! I must 
hasten on. 

Ed. 

’Twould be your death! 

John. 
I have a friend. He’s ill— 


Alone. He needs my help. 
Ed. 
Who is this friend? 
John. 
Bob Moore. 
Ed. 
Bob Moore! He lives a mile from 
here! 


Your strength is spent. You’d die be- 


side the way. 


goes out into the night). 





Writing for the 


By William 


II. QUASI-DENOMINATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


or denominational papers in the 

religious field. This month I 
want to show the number of publica- 
tions which are not official organs or 
denominationally controlled but which 
seek to serve definite denominations. 
For the want of a better term we will 
call them the quasi-denominational 
papers. 

Papers published under independent 
management but planned to serve a cer- 
tain denominational group have their 
advantages. They also have their dis- 
advantages. One of the biggest assets 
is the independence of thought. The 
editor has more freedom in speaking 
his own convictions. For no matter 
how much the church may talk about 
freedom of the press, the denomina- 
tional editor knows very little about it. 


But, on the other hand, the quasi- 
denominational medium is under the 
greater pressure to make the paper a 
profitable venture. The publisher has 
no appeal to the denominational boards 
in case of a deficit. If there is a loss, 
it is his. These periodicals share 
with the denominational mediums the 
limitation of their field of circulation. 
In the present state of organization it 
is practically impossible for a denomi- 
national medium to get any circulation 
among folks of another sect. The lines 
are drawn very thinly and the pub- 
lisher knows early in the game just 
what is his point of saturation. At- 
tempts at inter-denominational journal- 
ism have not been successful. Even 
though a periodical is announced as 
non-denominational, if it comes from 
the headquarters of a church it is not 
going to be able to make a very large 
appeal in other churches. The quasi- 
denominational journals share this lim- 
itation. 

The old rule of survival of the fit- 
test applies to these periodicals. They 
dare not become dull. The denomina- 


I AST month I discussed the official 


tional medium may get out of touch 
with the times and still keep going 
for it has large resources back of it. 
The independently owned medium has 


Religious Press 
H. Leach 


got to keep up. As a result they are, 
as a rule, bright and attractive. I 
doubt if there is any other field of 
publication where the publisher does 
as much with so little money as in jour- 
nals of this type. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
pretty well covered with its Advocates. 
But Zion’s Herald, a quasi-denomina- 
tional weekly, finds a place in that de- 
nomination. Its circulation is not 
large but it must be an intelligent one 
when the magazine is considered. For 
some time it was edited by Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst. It is published at 581 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Presbyterian Church, on the 
other hand, has plenty of these, inde- 
pendent weeklies. The official publica- 
tion of that church is a monthly. The 
conservative group have The Presby- 
terian published at 1217 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. It is rather pugilistic in 
tone and the accepted voice of the con- 
servatives of the denominations. The 
Presbyterian Advance published in 
Nashville, Tenn., represents the other 
wing. It took over the subscribers of 
The Continent when that journal was 
forced to close its pages. It is rather 
strange that a medium of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., should find 
its publication office in Nashville. The 
reason is that it is the home of the 
editor and publisher, James E. Clarke. 
From Pittsburgh is published The Pres- 
byterian Banner, edited by James H. 
Snowden. It is liberal in tone but 
somewhat local in circulation. If a 
writer is looking for compensation for 
his work, I doubt if he would get big 
returns from any of these. I know 
from experience that that is true with 
two of them. 


The Watchman and Examiner, pub- 
lished at 23 East 26th Street, is a 
Baptist publication. It is conservative 
in tone with a fairly strong constitu- 
ency. A few years ago the Northern 
Baptist, Convention established an offi- 
cial weekly known as The Baptist. Up 
to that time this weekly had the field 
pretty well to itself. 
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Bonded Floors are avail- 
able in: Gold Seal Battle- 
shipandJaspe Linoleum, 
Gold Seal Treadlite and 
Marble-ized Tile (cork 
composition), natural 
cork tile, rubber tile. 


os questions, your problems, have 
already been answered many times, not 
hastily or thoughtlessly, but with the authority 
which comes from many years of successful 
experience in the manufacture and installa- 
tion of resilient floors. 


An authoritative answer, to what may seem 
a trifling floor question, may save money now 
and annoying repair expenses later on. All 
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that our organization has learned about floors 
is at your command. Write our Department 
V for information about resilient floors, 
samples and prices— we will be glad to serve 
you. No obligation. 
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American Tract Society 


PAYS UP TO 9% 


A GUARANTEED LIFE INCOME 
A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
A GIFT WISELY BESTOWED 


ANNUITY BONDS eliminate worry from To-morrow 


A semi-annual Income for Life safe-guarded against anxiety, shrinkage or other 
losses. A Gift to the work af a great Christian organization, a century old, publish- 
ing and distributing religious literature in fifty languages, and more needed today 
than ever before. 


NEW PRIZE CONTEST FOR BEST TRACTS 
First Prize $100 and Gold Medal—:—Second Prize $50—:—Third Prize $25 


Send for particulars concerning Annuity Bonds and Award of Prizes 


American Tract Society, 7 West 45th St., New York 
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eAnd Now 


A LOYALTY MONTH PROGRAM for 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Bond 


“Jor Christ and the Church” 


3n consideration of the plans of our Christian 
Endeavor Society to honor the memory~ 
of the beloved Francis E. Clark by making 
February~ a month of increased loyalty to 
the Church, and in consideration of the 
pledge of the holder of this bond to coop- 
erate in said plans, this Lopaltp Bond has 
been inscribed and delivered. Interest is 
payable at the services indicated by the 
attached coupons. 
The holder will clip and deposite the proper 


coupon at each service which he attends. From 
the coupons his pledge card will be checked. 





It is based upon the now famous “Make November Loyalty Month” program, 
but adapted to February to fit in with the Christian Endeavor program which 
commemorates the birth date of Francis E. Clark. 


Recommended by Endeavorer Leaders 


FREDERICK A. WALLIS: Cc. C. HAMILTON: 
“It’s a great idea and I hope all the so- “It is definite and I would recommend it 
sieties in New York State adopt it. to any society. 


JOHN E. PICKENS: 
“The Loyalty Bond as adapted for Christian Endeavor surpasses my expectations—it’s great. 
I have told of the plan in a number of places and everywhere enthusiasm was aroused.’ 


Send for a complete sample set and make February 
a big month for your church and society. 


CHURCH WORLD PREss, INC. 
626 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Disciples have two publications 
which come under this classification. 
The first is The Christian Standard. 
This is published by the Standard Pub- 
lishing Company of Cincinnati. This 
is a very strong house with an honor- 
able history. Years ago the Standard 
was under suspicion for its liberalism. 
But today the house stands as the very 
rock of conservatism. It has a com- 
plete line of Sunday school publica- 
tions in addition to the Standard and 
at the same time an attractive line of 
books. 

A new weekly just recently started 
is called The Christian. It represents 
the liberals of the denomination. Dr. 
Burris A. Jenkins is the editor and it 
is published from Kansas City. Thus 
the independent journals represent the 
extreme wings of the Disciples while 
their one official weekly, mentioned in 
the article of last month, takes the mid- 
dle ground in between. 

In Louisville, Ky., is published the 
Christian Observer. While the field of 
this journal is the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. (Southern Church) it 
claims the largest circulation of any 
Presbyterian weekly in America. Co- 
verse and Co., 412 South Third Street, 
are the publishers. It has had a con- 
tinuous history of one hundred and 
thirteen years and I am told that this 
paper has demonstrated that a relig- 
ious journal can be put on a profitable 
basis. Another independent weekly 
serving this field is the Presbyterian 
of the South of much less imposing ap- 
pearance and a much smaller circula- 
tion. 

There are three guasi-denominational 
papers in the field of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The Morehouse 
Publishing Company of Milwaukee is- 
sues each week The Living Church. 
This is a high class paper representing 
the high church or catholic group. In 
Chicago (6140 Cottage Grove Ave.) 
is published The Witness, a conserva- 
tive weekly. The Churchman, 2 West 
47th Street, New York, is the liberal 
paper for this denomination. Incident- 
ally, it is one of the most readable and 
likeable magazines in the religious field 
today. It is well edited and has de- 
veloped a style of make up which makes 
it inviting. 

This is probably not a very complete 
list, but it is sufficient to show the 
large number of these denominational 
mediums of independent control. The 
field is small and the number is great. 
It helps to complicate the whole situa- 
tion. If you wanted advice as to where 
you could lose some good money, I 
would recommend this field. Yet each 
of these probably has a place and a mis- 
sion which it is performing. But as 
publishing costs keep mounting up 
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there will be casualties and combina- 
tions. The only other way I can see 
is for endowments to back up the pub- 
lications. And at the present time it 
is easier to get endowments for most 
anything else than for an unofficial re- 
ligious publication. 

Religious publishers have been seek- 
ing some way to get access to the 
great mass of general advertising 
which fills the secular papers. A com- 
bination has been effected whereby the 
advertiser can secure space in prac- 
tically every religious publication. 
Though this effort has been made now 
for a half year or more no immediate 
results have been accomplished. 

I have not gone into detail in the 
matter of the editorial matter for these 
publications. All of them want mate- 
rial. Most of them will be glad to 
look over contributions. Rates of pay- 
ment are not high, but each one will 
have some rate of payment. I have 
indicated their theological tendencies. 
The best way to see just what kind 
of material they can use is by secur- 
ing copies and studying them. 


VISIONS VITALIZED 
REV. EDWIN NoAH Harpy, PH. D. 


Christian leaders, a century ago, saw 
their country rapidly drifting towards 
infidelity. They interpreted the vision 
as a call to action; they believed in in- 
terdenominational Christian union. 
They believed that the printing press 
and the printed word were not only 
practical and effective agencies for the 
re-establishment of the Christian faith 
but also for the successful proclama- 
tion of the Gospel—and thus was or- 
ganized the American Tract Society 
in 1825. Results confirmed their con- 
clusions. Interdenominational _co- 
operation in this Society has been for 
a century a conspicuous success, and 
the tide of infidelity was checked and 
then driven back and the churches were 
awakened and greatly enriched in num- 
bers and spiritual power. 

Eighty years ago the Society en- 
visaged the alarming spiritual desti- 
tution and the remarkable opportuni- 
ties in the new settlements of the Mid- 
dle West. The vision was vitalized by 
the organization of the colporteur sys- 
tem of house-to-house visitation. Thou- 
sands of colporteurs were thus com- 
missioned who, by individual contacts, 
the personal word and the wise distri- 
bution of millions of books, pamphlets 
and tracts sowed the Gospel seed broad- 
cast and as a result family altars 
were erected, Sunday schools estab- 
lished and tens of thousands of the pio- 
neers of the West were won to Christ. 
Herein is one of the most interesting 
chapters of American Church history. 

Because the Society has seen the win- 
some and effectual power of music, it 
has specialized in the publication of 
hymnals, over sixty in English and 
other languages have been published 
and now new hymnals in Bohemian, 
Slovak, Spanish and Greek are being 
prepared and printed. For a century 
the Society has published Christian lit- 
erature in many languages and its pub- 
lishing activities have been  world- 
wide, though now it specializes in the 


languages used by our new Americans. 
The Society recognizes the need, the 
opportunity and the herculean task of 
proclaiming the Gospel here in Amer- 
ica where every third person is for- 
eign born or the child of foreign par- 
entage—where there are sixty-five 
major languages—and where millions, 
if reached at all, must be reached in 
the language they understand. To vi- 
talize this vision the Society is now 
publishing in fifty languages, and were 
means available would immediately 
greatly extend the service which is im- 
perative for the welfare of America. 

The Society has published more of 
John Bunyan’s works than any other 
American publishing house and visual- 
izing what has been accomplished by 
Pilgrim’s Progress and other Bunyan 
works, will celebrate in 1928 the ter- 
centenary of his birth, and the contri- 
bution made to the cause of Christ by 
his writings, and will crystallize the 
sentiment and interest in the publica- 
tion of Pilgrim’s Progress in many ad- 
ditional languages to meet a_ very 
urgent demand. 

While one of the oldest religious or- 
ganizations of the country, it has so 
adapted its work to the changing needs 
of each generation, that today it is 
free from debt, has a substantial en- 
dowment, and conducts its manifold 
operations on the best approved busi- 
ness principles and is stronger and 
more vigorous than it has been for dec- 
ades, and is rendering to the cause of 
Christ and good citizenship some of the 
finest service of its history. It was 
organized in New York City and now 
is very conveniently located at 7 West 
45th Street, where it is splendidly 
equipped to meet the present-day chal- 
lenge of atheistic organizations and 
their widespread propaganda against 
Christian institutions. 


GINGER’S REVIEW 

This review comes to the editor from 
the small son of Rev. Walter D. Knight, 
New York City, who is one of our reg- 
ular reviewers. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE STREET 
By Priscilla Holton, 
The Pilgrim Press. 
160 pages. 
$2.00. 
i like the book very much. 





i like it be- 


caus the book is just my age. the book 
is Chinese. It tells about burning in- 
cense. It tells about a little girl who 
went to school. 












WINSTON - INTE. RNA TIONAL 


LOOSE LEAF BIBLE 


A PRACTICAL BIBLE FOR NOTES 
Contains over 250 loose-leaf pages for 
personal notes that may be inserted in 
any number of es between any y pages 
in the Bible. Looks like a regular Divinity 
Circuit bound Bible. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog of Bibles 


THE JOHN C. Cc. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
253 WINSTON 8 BUILDING fo PHILADELPHIA 








Beautify Furniture 
PROTECT FLOORS 


and Floor Coverings bv 
attaching Glass Onward 
Sliding Furniture Shoe 
to your furniture. If 
your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, write us. 
Onward Mfg. Co. 
Menasha, Wis. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
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Worshippers 
ie inspired 
> by Kilgen 

Organ tones 


NIGHTS who were plumed and 
mailed paused on chivalrous 
journeys in houses of worshi 
for services attended by Kilgen 
Organ tones. Even back in those 
early days the faithful were in- 
— by pipes fashioned by 
ilgen craftsmen. ({ It was in 
1640 that Sebastian Kilgen built 
the first instrument that bore his 
name. Since that time, one family 
has striven to make Kilgen mean 
the utmost in religious music. 
Today in thousands of schools, 
auditoriums and houses of wor- 
ship, both impressive and modest, 
Kilgen tones inspire millions of 
worshippers and music lovers. 
Let us tell you about Kilgen 
craftsmanship that has been car- 
ried on through almost three 
centuries. This interesting story 
is told in a brochure which will 


be sent on request... .. Geo. 
Kilgen& “te, il 4026 North 


Union Bivd... St. Lovis,U.S.A. 
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obligation. 





REV. EMIL N. RAUSCH, Pres., Evangelical Luth- 
eran Synod of Iowa and other States, 


66 J have used an Acousticon in our church 
for seventeen years with great satisfaction. 
It has been a boon to our deafened.”’ 


The Church Acousticon will enable the deafen- 
ed of your congregation to again enjoy the spir- 
itual consolation and uplift that ever are born of 
sermon and sacred music. 


You may try the Church Acousticon in your 
own church for four weeks without charge or 


Write for FREE brochure, ‘‘For the Love of Mankind” 
Dictograph Products Corporation, 
Acousticon Division, 220 West 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 


ays: 


Dept. 304, Church 
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It Saves Postage 


There is considerable time and ex- 
pense involved in sending a form letter 
to all members of a congregation. We 
have made a saving in both through 
this plan. 

Our church treasurer mails a state- 
ment to all contributors at the end of 
each quarter. As this occurs just he- 
fore our communion service, a form let- 
ter from the pastor is included an- 
noucing the sacrament, the preparatory 
service and any other items of interest 
that should be called to the attention of 
the membership. 

The chief value of this plan is that it 
requires but little extra time or ex- 
pense to include the pastoral letter with 
the financial statements which are be- 
ing sent out by the church treasurer. 


J. C. Hollyman 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


Eliminates Overlapping 


To facilitate systematic fund raising 
by the various organizations of the 
church, and to prevent overlapping in 
such practices, we have organized a 
planning committee consisting of one 
representative from each organization, 
whose function wili be to plan all fund 
raising activities for the year. 


To aid them in selecting dates, the 
committee will have at its disposal a 
schedule chart showing the regular 
meeting times of the several fraternal 
and other organizations in the town. 


It is our belief that this planning 
committee will correct haphazard and 
hit-or-miss methods of raising money. 


Frederic A. Mooney 


Palmer, Mass. 


Dollar Day 


There have been times when I needed 
finance for the church and needed it 





badly. I solved the problem by having 
an envelop printed in the following 
manner: 

$1.00 $1.00 


DOLLAR DAY 


One Dollar 
for missions will mean little 
to you, but much for friendless 
humanity. 
$1.00 


$1.00 





The idea of Dollar Day is being car- 
ried forward in the business world to- 
day and such a day in the church will 
be received in a wonderful way by the 


people. 
Yours, Geo. F. Snyder 
Clay City, Ind. 





A One Unit Church Plan 


A most successful one unit plan of 
church and Bible school activities is be- 
ing carried on in the Central Pres- 
byterian Church of Miami, Florida. 
Rev. William Anderson is the pastor. 
The congregation is small, the church 
being as yet in its infancy and having 
to function under unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. The whole church studying the 
Bible is the plan. School is opened at 
9:30 with preaching service at 10:30 
as a part of the program. The Wom- 
an’s Bible Class represents the Ladies’ 
Aid or woman’s auxiliary of the 
church. It is the Bible study depart- 
ment of the auxiliary. The Men’s Bible 
Class is the brotherhood of the church 
and represents the men. The Young 
People’s Department is the Senior 
Christian Endeavor, while the Junior 
Department represents the Junior C. E. 
The Bible School represents the educa- 
tional department of the church; the 
other organizations the devotional, ex 
pressional and social departments. The 
Men’s and Women’s organizations meet 
twice monthly for business and social 
purposes. The Christian Endeavor 
Societies have weekly meetings. 

In a small congregation this plan is 
admirable. It concentrates the activities 
of the church, and permits one good 
leader to care for the several lines 
which come under that department. 
There is a co-operation between every 
line of activity. It is the CHURCH at 
work along these different channels. 

E. W. Sudlow 
Coral Gables, Fla. 





A Wednesday Evening 
Pearl Market 


Following a sermon on the parable of 
the pearl merchant, it was suggested 
that the Wednesday evening service 
take the form of a pearl market, where 
the members could bring for exchange 
goodly pearls of thoughts, literature, 
scripture, and experience. On some 
evenings the matter was left indefinite, 
and pearls from any source could be 
brought. At other times, more definite 
suggestions were made, as pearls from 
Proverbs, Isaiah, or from experience. 
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The result was that the time usually 
given to testimony was fully occupied, 
and usually with something worth 
while. The market closed by the pastor 
bringing a pearl of scripture and speak- 
ing briefly thereon. 

Albert E. Patch 


Burlingame, Calif. 





Home Made Blackboard 


Finding it necessary to have two 
small blackboards for use in a few 
hours and there being no means of pur- 
chasing them locally I found out the 
following way to make a most excellent 
board. I took an old window shade, 
pasted it over a piece of wallboard size 
four feet by six, using ordinary waill- 
paper paste. When it had dried I 
painted it with one coat of flat black 
paint. In twelve hours it was ready 
for use and is giving good service. A 
small frame made out of lattice has 
since been added to it and helps make it 


attractive. 
P. T. Gorman 
Patton, Pa. 





Building a Lectionary 


We are told that one of the com- 
mon errors that the pastors fall into 
is the monotony of too frequent self- 
repetition in matters pertaining to the 
public prayer, selections of hymns, and 
the passages of scripture for the order 
of service. Having held the present 
pastorate for over six years, and real- 
izing those dangers, I have solved these 
problems for myself. In this letter I 
shall write of the scripture passages. 


Many pastors plan to read for the 
scripture lesson of their service the 
chapter or the passage in which their 
sermon text happens to fall. I have 
frequently found that the passage in 
which the text of my sermon happened 
to be was not satisfactory. This be- 
ing the case, often I had to spend con- 
siderable time in finding another pas- 
sage that would be appropriate with- 
out repeating ones that I had read 
before. Therefore early last spring I 
decided to read the whole New Testa- 
ment through with the object of select- 
ing and tabulating on the extra blank 
pages of my work Bible under the 
title of the books of the Bible every 
select passage, indicating the theme of 
the passage and the place where it 
may be found. I also tabulated pas- 
sages that may be suitable for reading 
for special occasions such as Armistice 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Father’s, and 
Mother’s Day, etc. 


Now I have not only solved the prob- 
lem of self-repetition by putting after 
the passage that I read on Sunday in 
my own index of passages, in abbrevi- 
ated form the date on which it was 
read, but I have a great wealth of 
new and fresh passages to read to my 
congregation. I am planning next 
spring and summer to read the Old 
Testament through with the above 
thought in view. By the way, in read- 
ing the New Testament through I got 
also many new texts of sermons and 
some new outlines of expository ser- 
mons which I had not seen before.— 
M. S. Benjamin, Shawano, Wisconsin. 


Cleaner Motion Pictures 


The recent action of Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, in placing a ban upon certain 
features, will appeal to every Chris- 
tian organization in America. The ac- 
tion includes a list of eleven items 
which are to be prohibited and twenty- 
six subjects which are to be used with 
care. The eleven prohibited items are 
as follows: 

“1. Pointed profanity—by either ti- 
tle or lip—this includes the words God, 
Lord, Jesus, Christ (unless they be 
used reverently in connection with 
proper religious ceremonies), Hell, 
damn, Gawd, and every other profane 
and vulgar expression, however it may 
be spelled; 

“2. Any licentious or suggestive 
nudity—in fact or in silhouette; and 
any lecherous or licentious notice there- 
of by other characters in the picture; 

“3. The illegal traffic in drugs; 

“4, Any inference of sex perversion; 

“5. White slavery; 

“6, Miscegenation (sex relationships 
between the white and black races) ; 

“7, Sex hygiene and venereal dis- 
eases; 

“8. Scenes of actual child birth—in 
fact or in silhouette; 

“9. Children’s sex organs; 

“10. Ridicule of the clergy; 

“11. Willful offense to any nation, 
race or creed; and 

At the same time the producers are 
urged to use good taste in presenting 
any of the following twenty-six sub- 
jects: 

“1, The use of the flag; 

“2. International relations (avoid 
picturizing in an unfavorable light an- 
other country’s religion, history, insti- 
tutions, prominent people and citi- 
zenry) ; 

“3. Religion and religious ceremo- 
nies; 

“4, Arson; 

“5. The use of firearms; 

“6. Theft, robbery, safe-cracking and 
dynamiting of trains, mines, buildings, 
et cetera (having in mind the effect 
which a too-detailed description of these 
may have upon the moron) ; 

“7, Brutality and possible gruesome- 
ness; 

“8. Technique of committing murder 
by whatever method; 

“9. Methods of smuggling; 

“10. Third degree methods; 

“11. Actual hangings, or electrocu- 
tions as legal punishments for crime; 

“12. Sympathy for criminals; 

“13. Attitude toward public charac- 
ters and institutions; 

“14, Sedition; 

“15, Apparent cruelty to children and 
animals; 

“16. Branding of people or animals; 

“17. The sale of women, or of a wom- 
an selling her virtue; 

“18. Rape or attempted rape; 

“19, First night scenes; 

“20. Man and woman in bed to- 
gether; 

“21. Deliberate seduction of girls; 

“92. The institution of marriage; 

“23. Surgical operations; 

“24, The use of drugs; 

“25. Titles or scenes having to do 
with law enforcement or law enforce- 
ment officers; 

“26. Excessive or lustful kissing, par- 
ticularly when one character or the 


other is a ‘heavy’.” 
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Have You Read 
the Wondrous Story 


of Stained Glass? 


TIS an interesting story 

’ + + a glamorous one, that 
we have prepared for you. 
It is the story of The Only 
Christian Art with its his- 
tory, its purposes and its 
possibilities. 
In the Jacoby Guild are a 
corps of artists and craftsmen 
who are fully cognizant of the 
responsibilities that rest upon 
them in executing stained 
glass windows, worthy of 
their craft traditions, 
Long-practiced skill, the best 
materials and pride of mak- 
ing go into all Jacoby win- 
dows. In thousands of 
churches they give colorful 
testimony to the beauty of 
modern art glass’ ” ” Jacoby 
Art Glass Co., 2700 St. Vin- 
cent St., St. Louis, U.S. A. 







Let us send 
you this 


brochure 
FREE 
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Doctrinal 


The Paradox of Religion, by Willard 
L. Sperry. (The Macmillan Company, 
63 pages, $1.00.) 


The dean of the theological school in 
Harvard University offers to his Amer- 
ican readers in this little volume the 
twe lectures which he delivered under 
the Hibbert Trust early this year at 
various points in Great Britain. Dr. 
Sperry is no stranger to British soil, for 
years ago he spent three years at Ox- 
ford as one of the Rhodes scholars and 
ever since then in his written and 
spoken messages it is possible to detect 
the richness and flavor of that experi- 
euce. The paradox of religion is found 
in the strict balance which a man must 
keep between the inner world of self- 
consciousness and the outer world of 
the universe. Too much concentration 
upen either world means madness or 
despair. When we can organize the 
contradictions of life into a reciprocal 
cvcle we have found the simple faith of 
truth. This simplicity is found in a 
special sense in the Christian faith 
with its mystical and its practical types, 
its men of faith and of works, and with 
its doctrine which includes both the 
divine immanence and_ transcendance, 
necessarianism and determinism. Dr. 
Sperry does not deal with material 
which can be read easily and swiftly, 
but he deals clearly and cogently with 
postulates which go to the very heart 
of our present problem in spiritual ad- 
venturing. His book is to be com- 
mended to all who think on behalf of. 
strive for, and seek to be in earnest 
concerning the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


F, 





*x* * * 


The Christ We Know, by Arno 
Clemens Gaebelein. (The Bible Institute 
Colportage Association, Chicago, 126 
pages, .75.) 

The editor of “Our Hope” magazine 
presents in this little volume twenty- 
nine articles that appeared in turn in 
his magazine. He presents a_ con- 
servative view of “The Lord Jesus 
Christ: His Person and His Glory.” In 
fact this volume resolves itself into a 
refutation of Bruce Barton’s “The Man 
Nobody Knows.” Dr. Gaebelein thinks 
that it is not compliment to the Amer- 
ican Christian public that they should 
have bought in such large numbers a 
volume that makes Jesus the most 
popular dinner guest in Jerusalem and 
a man whom nobody knows. He pro- 
poses that his treatises here presented 
are the best answers to Bruce Barton’s 
propositions.—R. W. A. 


* * * 
Understanding the Apostles’ Creed, 
by Donald McFayden, Ph.D. (The 


Macmillan Company, 318 pages, $2.60.) 





Writers hi 
GOOD BOOKS 


‘‘Church Management’’ has always 
believed that one of its most important 
opportunities is to aid in the distribu- 
tion of good books. It will continue 
to do this in the future as it has in the 
past. It will give liberal space to hon- 
est reviews. It will consistently em- 
phasize the necessity of Christian litera- 
ture. It will co-operate with any plan 
for enlarging book distribution through 
established channels. Upon request from 
its readers it will recommend books 
upon specific subjects. 


William H. Leach. 


A treatise on the chief creed of 
Protestantism by a devout, orthodox 
and scholarly Episcopalian. Professor 


McFayden is a Canadian by birth and 
early training. He pursued graduate 
work at Harvard, Marburg, Cambridge 
and Chicago. He was ordained as an 
Anglican clergyman and for the last 
sixteen years he has been teaching his- 
tory as a member of the faculty of 
three important colleges west of the 
Mississippi. Throughout this varied ex- 
perience he has found his theological 
convictions summed up in the Apostles’ 
Creed. Familiar with the scientific 
method in his work as a historian and 
thoroughly versed in the dicta of 
modern science, Dr. McFayden holds 
resolutely to the ancient formula as a 
priceless heritage which the Christian 
church must preserve. His book is in- 
dispensable for any student of the 
Apostles’ Creed.—F. F. 





*x* * * 


Christ’s Mould of Prayer, by James 
Allen Francis, D.D. (The John C. Win- 
ston Company, 53 pages. $1.00.) 

A brief devotional treatment of the 
Lord’s Prayer by the pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. The seven famous sentences are 
expounded in a winning style free from 
polemic and dogmatism. The book 
forms a suitable gift to Christians 


young and old.—F. F 


x* * * 


The Jew and Christianity, by Herbert 
Danby, D.D. (Macmillan Company, 
New York City, 118 pages.) 

Little has been done on the treatment 
of Jesus and Jewish literature since the 
Talumd period (end of sixth century). 
It is very true that much of this liter- 
ature is controversial and nothing is 
quite so burdensome as such reading 
when a people has outgrown such atti- 
tudes. This book does not dwell in the 
large upon the Jewish-Christian con- 
troversial literature, but deals very ac- 





OADCASTING 










cuately with the Jewish attitude toward 
our Lord as it appears in certain Jewish 
expressions of opinion which were meant 
only for Jewish eyes and ears. Dr. 
Danby takes the representative state- 
ments from the various stages of his- 
tory and from them draws a history of 
Christian-Jewish relations and shows 
also the general conditions out of which 
those expressions of opinion § arose. 
There are five chapters in the book, 
which were originally the five lectures 
delivered at Sion College, London, in 
October, 1926. These lectures. were ar- 
ranged by the S. P. C. K. with the help 
of Mr. Conrad Chapman and American 
friends.—R. W. A. 


* * * 


The Christian Experience of Forgive- 
ness, by H. R. Mackintosh, D. Phil., 
D.D. (Harper & Brothers, 299 pages. 
$3.00.) 

The author’s thesis is that Christian- 
ity conquered by means of its message 
ot forgiveness in which it had no rival. 
The early chapters deal with the place 
of forgiveness in the Christian message 
as a whole, its general meaning in ex- 
perience and the need for its bestowal. 
He then makes the point that forgive- 
ness of the kind received and enjoyed 
within the Christian fellowship is pos- 
sible and credible only in view of Jesus 
himself. He then traces the idea of 
forgiveness as it is developed his- 
torically in Paul, in the great leaders 
of the early church, the Roman doc- 
trine, until at the reformation Luther 
d-ew men back to the historic Christ 
and the old announcement of free and 
unreservedly gracious pardon once more 
fell upon human ears. 

Dr. Mackintosh develops his own 
theory of an atonement that shall be 
intelligible and persuasive among men, 
as having reality only within the 
church. “To an extent that we dare 
not limit, it depends for credibility on 
the forgiving spirit of those who follow 
Christ.” 

The author’s own summary gives us 
the atmosphere of the entire book: 
“Pardon ... is intelligible only as we 
relate it to the character of God. For- 
giveness takes its quality from the for- 
giver. He is holy; therefore sin is some- 
thing he must condemn and even pun- 
ish, though the worst punishment of all 
is to lose communion with him. But he 
is also a father . . . who can interpose 
... to put us right with himseif. And 
when in Christ he does so interpose, it 
is at an inestimable cost; when we 
speak of atonement we mean the cost 
of forgiveness to God. ‘With the Lord 
there is mercy, and with him is plente- 
ous redemption’—this is the note of 
authentic Christianity. And it is a note 
which men love to hear in a preacher’s 
voice.” 


A great book!—W. D. K. 
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CHRISTIANITY 


By Charles Guignebert 


Prof. of History of Christianity, University of Paris 


“T 


It is a paradox that the oldest university in the world 
religious liberalism.”—KANSAS CITY JOURNAL. 


“Professor Guignebert is temperamentally neithen a theologian nor an agnostic of the + + ed type. Primarily he is an historian, 


touching the most controversial subjects with the impersonal detachment of protege scholarship. 


important book, its readability and the vitality of its style cannot be in question 
“Though, happily, not written as an exploit in popularization, 


REPUBLICAN. 


founded by Christianity should produce what promises to be the future textbook for 


capable of 
Whatever discussion may be raised by this 


LADELPHIA “RECORD. 
the work is not beyond the understanding of any trained readers.’’—SPRINGFIELD 


ce, $4.50 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE 


Why spend a dollar on a tritket when you can now buy Fosdick’s 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Author of “The Modern Use of the Bible” 


Pretty nearly every square foot of Palestine had something informing to say to this life-long Bible’ lover 


“concerning the Scriptures.’’ 


Colored frontispiece. Price, $2.50 


‘“‘Modern Use of the Bible’ for ninety (90) cents? 


THE WRESTLE OF RELIGION WITH TRUTH 


By Henry Nelson Wieman 


Author of “Religious Experience and Scientific Method” 


“With the appearance of ‘The Wrestle of Religion With Truth’ 


field of religion.’”"—-CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


B. H. Streeter’s 


Reality 


A sterling good book 
which without any 
blowing of trumpets 
is steadily making 
new friends 


$2.50 


By Donald McFayden 


Argues that it is essentially what its name 
implies—a summary of the original apostolic 
be studied, therefore, in its 

toric setting. Price $2.60 


THE RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE 
By Angus S. Woodburne 


An original and stimulating inquiry into what 
constitutes the difference of species between the 
religious attitude and that of the (1) scientist, 
(2) the artist, and (3) the moralist. 

Price $2.50 


THE PLASTIC AGE OF THE GOSPEL 
By Andrew C. Zenos 


Keeps the growth of the collection of writings 
eumauies in the New Testament subordinated tc 
a constructive reading of the mind of Christ, each 
writer serving but as another avenue of approach 
to the Master’s own secret life. 

Price $2.75 


MAN, GOD AND IMMORTALITY 
By Sir James George Frazer 


All owners of the one volume abridged edition 
of ‘‘The Golden Bough’’ will welcome this new 
companion book composed of choice passages gar- 
nered from all his voluminous works pertaining 
to the highest themes of human _thought— 
MAN, GOD AND IMMORTALITY. Done in a 
style comparable to that of Anatole France, they 
make breathless reading. Octavo, over 400 pages. 

Price $3.00 


60 Fifth Avenue 


Boston 


THE 


Chicago 


THE PARADOX OF RELIGION 


By Willard L. Sperry 
Author of “Reality in Worship” 

A protest against the tendency prevalent today 
to over-simplify facts, especially the basic fact 
of the complexity of worse experience. Thought- 
ful ministers will find it a treasure. Price $1.00 


NEW STUDIES IN MYSTICAL 
RELIGION 


By Rufus M. Jones 
Author of “The Inner Life,” etc. 


Back of it is ripe scholarship but it is written 
for the general reader interested the verities 
and realities of vital religion. Price $1.75 


THE RELIGIOUS MIND 
By C. K. Mahoney (Dakota Wesleyan) 


Credits religious concepts rationally based on 
the experiences of religion with the ability to 
perform the same function as that performed by 
the concepts similarly based on other phases of 


experience. Price $2.00 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH 
HYMN 


By Frederick J. Gillman 


A comprehensive survey of its subject which 
students of the psychology of worship will greatly 
. Its three hundred pages of text con- 
stitute a rich treasury of general information. 
Tilustrated. Price $2.56 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


By Frank B. Eakin 


Technicalities are reduced to the minimum be- 
cause prepared directly and exclusively for the 
rank and file of church people who are interested 
only in the kind of knowledge that they can 
readily* understand and put to practical use. 

Price $2.50 


THE MAKING OF LUKE-ACTS 
By Henry J. Cadbury 


Luke’s two-volume history was the most am- 
bitious literary undertaking of early Christianity. 
An unusual approach and a copious fund of new 
illustrative details combine to produce a fascinat- 
ingly fresh picture of ‘‘the first age of Chris- 
tianity.”’ Price $3.00 


A MANUAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 
By H. E. Dana and J. R. Mantey 

A handbook adapted to all the needs of the 
average student a8 vell as a compendium cf all 
the essential points of Greek New Testament 
grammar. Price $400 


At your bookstore or from 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Atlanta 


Wieman takes an assured place as a constructive thinker of the first renk in the 
rice 


$2.50 


B. H. Streeter’s 


Adventur 


A feast of good things 
on « host of unsettled 
problems of religious 


thinking 
$2.50 


THE CHURCH AND THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 
By Matthew Spinka 


A thorough and well documented history of the 
effects of the Russian Revolution on the Russian 
Church based on intimate acquaintance with Rus- 
sia and the Russian language. Its attitude is 
purely historical and impartial. 

Price $2.50 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
By Charles C. Josey 


A psychology of religion that endeavors to con- 
serve and not destroy the religious faith of its 
students. Price $2.50 


SECRETS OF EFFECTIVE LIVING 
By James Gordon Gilkey 


Companion volume to his “‘A Faith for the 
New Generation.’”” The platform of modern lib- 
eralism as a working faith. Price $1.75 


MORALS IN REVIEW 

By A. K. Rogers (Yale) 

“The Apostles of the ‘good life’ on 
Dress Parade” 

Begins with Socrates and includes the proposals 
of Plato, Aristotle, the Epicureans and the Stoics. 
Thomas Aquinas, Hobbes, Spinoza, the English 
Rationalists, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, the Eng- 
lish Unitarians, Martineau, Huxley, Spencer and 
Guyau. Not the work of a second-hand reporter 
but that of a competent scholar, based on thor- 
eough study of the original sources. Price $3.50 


FEAR 
By John Rathbone Oliver 


The autobiography of James Edwards. You 
have one parishioner whom you are concerned 
about that this beok fits like a glove. 

Price $2.50 


New York 


San Francisco 
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For the Lenten Season 
With Christ 





lished WITH CHRIST 


D.D. A 
book for the 
Season.”” It is a vol- 


Readings 
used as Re- 
sponsive Readings), 
Meditations, Prayers 
and Appropriate 
Hymns covering the 
entire season of Lent. 
The daily readings in this book will be a 
great help to pastors in 
their Lenten sermons. 
“With Christ Through Lent” is a 12mo book 


ture 
can be 








and side title. 


Price, net, postpaid, $1.00 












































To increase your «Lenten» 
. ae ee Daily Offering 
: iiieieeaeaetill 
Lenten enn es 
Pritey .. ws (Re Leemt) 
Retry ‘Monday .. . 
Dail Off eH ee 
Yy Ulery | eee 
Tozer tes) }—g 
Envelopes f=" | |= 
cere, | ee 
| Made of heavy white open | ah 
| paper. The design is Jj ==: po ES 
printed in purple. It 9) %=: Pom seas. 
| will serve as a con- §|Z;:::| Por: 
stant reminder that J) =| a e 
| beginning with Ash Poe “| Sete! 
| Wednesday each day aan, °° 
until Easter an op- oa 
| portunity is given to 
|contribute to the 
| Easter Fund. 


Price per 100, postpaid....... $ 1.25 
Per 1000 
BY THE WAY: 


The sale of our Loose Leaf 


| Church, Financial Secretary’s, Efficient, and 
Pastor’s Pocket Record is increasing every 
| year. Are you using them? A postcard will 


bring you sample sheets and full information. 


|CENTRAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Through Lent. 
By Rev. J.M. G. Darms,D.D. | 
We have just pub- | 
THROUGH LENT by | 
Rev. J. M. G. Darms, | 


devotional | 
“Lenten | 


ume containing Scrip- | 
(which | 


| 
| 


the preparation of | 


of 212 pages, bound in cloth with gold back | 


| 2969-2975 W. 25th St., Cleveland, O. 














SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM MYTHOLOGY 


by 
Evangelist W. E. Biederwolf 


All original with him. Never be- 
fore published. They brought him a 
reputation for strong and compelling 





preaching. They will help you, 
either as a preacher, teacher, or 
student. 


The first of a series of 
Illustrations From The Classics 


Cloth binding, $1.00 





Satisfaction or money refunded. 


The Glad Tidings 
Publishing Company 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 






































Foundations of Faith: IV. Eschato- 
logical, by W. E. Orchard. (George H. 
Doran Co., 1927, 200 pages, $1.75.) 


Several years ago I happened to be 
in London on a Sunday morning and 
attended Dr. Orchard’s church. That 
experience prepared me for this volume. 
To all intents and purposes, the author 
is a Roman Catholic, though he is min- 
ister of the famous Congregational 
King’s Weigh House. His church service 
is similar to that of the Roman Cath- 
olics. His theology as expressed in this 
volume is Catholic. I have not read 
the preceding volumes in the series, 
but this final work deals with such sub- 
jects as Immortality, Death, Resurrec- 
tion, Purgatory, Judgment, Heaven, 
Hell, the Parousia, etc., in which the 
attitude is consistently taken that the 
Catholic scheme of theology must be 
maintained no matter how one has to 


strain to rationalize it, and that the 
Protestant world can do no_ better 
theologically than to reinterpret its 
tenets in terms of that theology. As 


far as theology is concerned Dr. Or- 
chard might as well be living in the 
middle ages with the exception of the 
fact that he is familiar with modern 
science and is willing to let people be- 
lieve -in evolution.—H. W. H. 


*x* * * 


Science and Human Progress, by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. (George H. Doran Co., 
243 pages, $2.00.) 

This is a study by the eminent 
scientist of the universe and man’s re- 
lations to the world about him based 
on modern research in the realm of 
science, politics and_ religion. The 
author outlines what science has made 
possible to modern man. He deals with 
the relation of theology and science and 
traces historical analogies between the 
two. Both, he says, have passed 
through the same three stages: funda- 
mentalism, orthodoxy and freedom. He 
also says that “the progress of science 
is tending towards a strengthening of 
theology in all its really vital aspects.” 

The book is full of heart and hope. 
However we may differ from him in 
some of the details of his philosophy, 
we cannot fail to rejoice in his ultimate 
concern in human values, his applica- 
tion of Christian truth to social prob- 
lems and his unfaltering faith in the 
reality of the unseen world. He im- 
presses the reader with a feeling of the 
vastness of the unknown, and with faith 
in man’s possibility of penetrating the 
unknown through ventures and discov- 
eries beyond all present calculation. 

Naturally, since he is Sir Oliver Lodge, 
we are especially interested in the 
chapter on “Death and Hereafter” 
wherein he deals with the problem of 
survival. He explains his view of com- 
munication with the dead. He de- 
scribes his idea of the ethereal nature of 
the spiritual body. He indicates what 
he believes to be the value of the views 
he propounds and their benefit to 
humanity if accepted. He believes that 
life beyond the grave will some day be 
scientifically demonstrated, and, when 


that occurs, the gloom of death will be 
removed and there will be hope and joy 
in parting at death as well as pathos.— 


_ em 


Preachers and Preaching 


The Wit and Wisdom of Dean Inge, 
selected and arranged by Sir James 
Marchant. Preface by Dean Inge. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 183 pages, 
$1.25.) 

We always find Dean Inge stimulat- 
ing and his observations wise. He has 
not been heralded so often as witty. He 
is always original, although he himself 
modestly says that originality is too 
often only undetected and frequently 
unconscious plagiarism. This little 
volume of his saying on many subjects, 
collected by his friend, Sir James Mar- 
chant, are listed under six chapter head- 
ings: Religion, The Eternal Values, 
Sociology, Literature, England, and Re- 
flections. 

We find a beautiful human touch in 
the few pages written at the time his 
little daughter went “to spend her 
Easter with Jesus Christ.” Quotations 
rise up demanding to be _ quoted: 
“Gambling is a disease of barbarians. 
superficially civilized.” “The Utopian is 
a poet who has gone astray.” “The true 
apostolic succession in the lives of the 
saints has never failed and never will.” 

The many admirers of “the gloomy 
Dean” will be thankful for this little 
companionable volume.—W. D. K 

x ok Ok 


Prophets of the Dawn, by William 
Pierson Merrill. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 178 pages, $1.50.) 

Dr. Merrill has undertaken a difficu't 


task in this book and has succeeded 
superbly. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and 
Micah become real men _ under his 


talented touch, and their shadowy age 
stands out clear under the illumination 
of his well informed mind. His ability 
to make dry historic material throb 
with life is really remarkable. 
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HEY are “bits of spice,” ac- 
7 cording to the editor of the 

Detroit Free Press, one of 
many papers for which Dr. Holmes 
writes every week; “delicious tast- 
ers,” in the opinon of the editor of 
Northwestern Christian Advocate; 
“sentence  fire-crackers,” is the 
characterization by the syndicate 
editor of the nine leading Metho- 
dist papers: “flashing lines” and 
“rifle shots,” in the language of 
the editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury; “concise and pithy state- 
ments,” says the editor of the Re- 
ligious Telescope; “erisp and pun- 
gent paragraphs,” the editor of 
the Nebraska State Journal; while 
the editor of the Reformed Church 
Messenger prefers to call them 
“sentence sermons,” “guide posts,” 
“concentrated tablets,” and “point- 
ed rays of light.” 
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This is just the book a minister wants 
who has been out of the seminary for 
a number of years and wishes to 
“brush up” on the message and historic 
setting of these great leaders of early 
religious thought. It is easy reading 
and yet informing. It is written by a 
scholar who at the same time knows 
how to preach a helpful sermon to the 
folks of today.—T. C. B 


* * * 


The Southern Methodist Pulpit, 1927, 
edited by J. M. Rowland. (Cokesbury 
Press, 199 pages, $1.50.) 

What strange prejudices find lodging 
in one’s mind. We were always of the 
opinion that the preachers of the South 
were of an extreme fundamentalist type, 
emotional and not overly thoughtful. 
We have been soundly converted on 
reading Dr. Rowland’s book of selected 
sermons from the representative preach- 
ers of the South. We find these south- 
ern preachers instructive and yet not 
pedantic. In these days when min- 
isters are so busy with the mechanics 
of church work and have so little time 
to study it is a real treat to meet one 
who does study. So much preaching is 
just a rearrangement of old ideas and 


illustrations. Here we have a few ser- 
mons that have been created by orig- 
inal minds, not manufactured by me- 


chanical pulpiteers. The editor of this 
little book has mustered a few of the 
giants of the Southern Methodism. We 
find such men as Clovis Chappell, Gil- 
bert T. Rowe, Forney Hutchinson and 
P. R. Knickerbocker among his list. 
The other 18 men whose sermons ap- 
pear in this volume are men of no 
mean stature. They, too, are sincere, 
forceful and helpful.—T. C. B. 


* * * 


Pulpit Mirrors, by Edwin H. Bying- 
ton. (George H. Doran Co., 1927, 203 
pages, $2.00.) 

Here is a fine book on homiletics. A 
large section of it is devoted to “case 
studies” of various types of preaching. 
Another section deals with the funda- 
mental principles of good sermonizing 
and the last section deals with the 
technique of good sermon production. 
The author has a fine insight into the 
average minister's homiletic deficiencies 
and gives practical suggestions as to 
how to eliminate them. There may be 
other books on the theory of preaching 
which are as interesting and as prac- 
tical as is this volume, but if there are 
this reviewer has yet to acquaint him- 
self with them. Every young minister 


will find something of value in this 
work.—H. W. H. 
ok * ok 
The Shadow of the Rock, by O. P. 


Gifford, D.D. 

$1.25.) 
This 

short 


(Revell Co., 137 pages, 


volume is made up of eleven 
sermons by the well known 
pastor emeritus of the Brookline, 
Mass., Baptist Church. It is the fruit 
of ripened thinking and contains much 
of the spiritual pilgrimage and ex- 
perience of a courageous soul. 

The style is crisp, pungent and re- 
veals a master in the art of putting 
things. The book is concrete and full 
of a vital faith. It has many vivid. 
telling illustrations that always il- 
lustrate (witness the chapter entitled, 
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| Ask Me a Bible Question 


By George Stewart 
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mine of information. Its use will quicken 
interest in the Book of books.’’ International 
Journal of Religious Education. $1.50 


Autobiography of a 
Cathedral 


By Louis Howland 
Editor of Indianapolis News 


Decorations by Joseph Pennell 

“It is more than clever, it is penetrating. 
It gives a chance for some friendly criticisms 
and for a defense of real religion that is 
broad-minded.’’ Boston Transcript. $1.50 
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Bible Dramatics 
By James Watt Raine 
“With a skill that makes one feel he is a 
master workman, the author treats in fine de- 
tail the process of dramatizing biblical inci- 
dents and scenes.” The Lookout. $2.00 


Dramatic Activities 
By Grace Sloan Overton 


Author of Drama in Education 
Four dramatic worship services ‘‘Written in 
an effective dramatic style and suitable for 
production either in an ordinary church audi- 
torium or on a regular stage.’’ Church Man- 
agement. 75 


Christianity and Social 
Adventuring 


Edited by JEROME DAVIS 
Head of the Social Service Department, Yale University 
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they can do with the social problems of our time. 
contributors are Senator Borah, 
Taylor, Wayne B. Wheeler and Bishop McConnell. 
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By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 
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By Thomas L. Masson 
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the marshes of conventional religion.”” New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. $2.50 
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manuscript 


By Albert Hyma 
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Limp binding and specially drawn decorations. 
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The Making of a sal 
By Charles R. Brown 


“Information and suggestion, counsel and in- 
struction that will prove an inspiration to 
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well as a distinct encouragement of those who 
are further along.”’ The Christian Advocate. 

$2.00 


Religions Past and 


Present 

By Bertam C. A. Windle, F.R.S. 
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the run of ordinary religious works, and one 


both informative and conducive to honest re- 
flection.”” Brooklun Daily Eagle. $3.00 
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My Shepherd) and that have the tang 
of reality. 

Each sermon is full of evangelical 
fire and passion with not a wasted 
word. One assumes that the sermons 
are reproduced very largely as deliv- 
ered. His many friends will be glad 
to have them in this permanent and 
accessible form. The volume is Dr. 
Gifford at his best and is a fitting 
memorial to a great ministry.—T. L. 
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urement in Religious 
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The Lost Secret Recovered, by 
Llewellyn Lafayette Henson, M.A., 
D.D. (The John C. Winston Company, 


73 pages, $1.00.) 


The lost secret is the art of individ- 
ual soul-winning, particularly by the 
laity. The author is the pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Covington, Ken- 
tucky, and he writes out of a full ex- 
perience of evangelistic work. One may 
question if the art of individual soul- 
winning by lay Christians is entirely a 
lost secret. Doubtless there are devout 
Christians in almost every church who 
feel the call of this service, but there 
is no question that this emphasis is 
needed. The little book will stimulate 
all earnest readers to this great priv- 
ilege of winning others to the kins- 
dom.—F., F. 





* * * 


Pioneers In Righteousness, by J. C. 
Massee. (The John C. Winston Co., 
170 pages, $1.50.) 


The messages of this book center 
about the lives, careers and experiences 
of Old Testament Bible characters. 
They are sermons from the pen of the 
preacher at the Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Massachusetts. They are di- 
rectly related to the interests, needs 
and problems of men today. The 
theological viewpoint is conservative. 
The author says: “These experiences 
are related in order to unfold those 
doctrines of revelation which are em- 
bodied in experience as the expression 
in conduct of those governing prin- 
ciples of life revealed in supernatural 
religion.” The characters dealt with 
are: Enoch, Cain and Abel, Esau and 
Jacob, Noah, Abraham, Joseph, Saul, 
David, Solomon and Isaiah.—P. F. B. 


x* * * 


Religious Education 


The Kingdom of Love, by Blanche 
Carrier. (Geo. H. Doran Co., 289 pages, 
$2.00.) 

This book is rich in material and in 
suggestion. It provides many different 
types of activities, leaving the course 
free from monotony. In developing 
the lessons, it uses discussions, stories, 
pictures, hymn-interpretation, worship 
and notebook work. In each chapter 
there is enough material for several les- 
sons depending on the length of the 
class period. 

Besides the wealth of 
class room use, many valuable sug- 
gestions are given for outside work. 
Interesting trips are planned for the 
pupils, such as the visit to a Jewish 
synagogue. 

Actual life situations met by boys and 
girls today grow out of this study of 
the life of Jesus. Jesus is presented to 
them as a real and living personalitv 
who learned self-control and conquered 
his temptations. The problems of their 
own lives are discussed in the light of 
Jesus’ work and in that light they try 
to discover the solutions. 


material for 


As a whole the book stands foremost 
in my mind as a course for boys and 
girls in their early teens. I am teach- 
ing the course and the boys and girls 
are interested and they are also en- 
joving their work. Indeed, we have 


found so much good material that our 
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difficulty seems to be in finding enough 
time to spend on it.—M. I. M 
* ok Ok 


Changing Foreign Missions, by Cle- 
land Boyd McAfee. (Revell Co., 288 
pages, $2.00.) 

Dr. McAfee is well equipped both by 
inheritance and scholarship to present 
a revaluation of what he calls the 
church’s greatest surprise. 

This estimate of the worth of mis- 
sions and their ultimate hope is written 
largely on the basis of first hand in- 
formation secured while the author was 
lecturer on the Joseph Cook Founda- 
tion. His itinerary took him into all 
the principal cities of India, China and 
Japan. The personal contacts of the 
author make his volume a notable ad- 
dition to the literature of missions. 

His contention is that new conditions 
in all the places visited have resulted in 
the emergence of new missionary prob- 
lems. He makes many practical sug- 
gestions as to how both the churches at 
home and the missionaries on the field 
can meet a changing situation. 

The viewpoint of the writer is that 
the Christian program is in little danger 
of failure, but that it may be easily 
hampered or delayed; that the problems 
of the missionary program have been 
chiefly created by its achievements. 
The church is abler than ever before 
and its ability is its duty. The real 
gift of missions is not western civiliza- 
tion or western Christianity or a 
western Christ, but Christ himself. 

He points out that missions are not 
an impertinence since most of the na- 
tions have changed their faith at least 
once and may rightly be asked to do so 
again if a better faith is offered.—T. L. 

* ok Ox 


“If sifted, nine-tenths of the crime 
of England and Wales could be traced 
to drink.”—The late Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, Alverstone, of England. 
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Rural Religion and the Country 


h, by Warren H. Wilson. (The ak 
FH Neve Co.;'Hew York City, 141 In The Biblical Review for January 


pages, $1.25.) The Nature of Religious Experience 


The church and pastor located in the 
4 rural districts away from the hum drum j 
A most important question at issue between the theologians and 


of the busy city are not unimportant 


; factors in the church of Jesus the author the psychologists, brilliantly treated by Albert Clarke Wyckoff, 
a recognized specialist in religious psychology. 


maintains. He pleads in fact for those 
who will give themselves to satisfy a 


great need and cope with a great op- Other important papers by P. Whitwell Wilson, noted publicist; R. 
portunity in our rural parishes. Dr. Birch Hoyle, Engiish expositor; A. T. Robertson, Southern Baptist Theo- 

Wilson has had a varied and wide ex- logical Seminary; Eli E. Burriss, professor of classics, New York Uni- 

perience in this work. He is the direc- versity: Charles D. Matthews, Birmingham-Southern College. 

tor of town and country department of A 4 Ae ; P ‘ 

the Board of National Missions of the Reviews of Current Literature. Extensive Book Reviews. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
He feels that it is no sign of superiority 
merely to be filling a pulpit somewhere Two dollars a vear. Specimen copy, 10 cents. 
in a city. For he intimates that many 7 : 


greater clergymen and pastors are to be THE BIBLICAL REVIEW 


found ministering to the needs of the , his ga . 4 
men of the soil. The book should (Published by The Biblical Seminary in New York) 


be useful in practical studies in the 237 East 49th Street, New York 
theological seminary and particularly to 
the rural ministry and laity—R. W. A. 
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Various Topics Te — 
The Story of Philosophy, by Will || | 


Dura, enon si Schaar. 660. if The Old Testament 


Transition, A Mental Autobiography, 
by Will Durant. (Simon and Schuster, 
352 pages, $3.00.) 

To attempt to review “The Story of 
Philosophy” at this date appears rather 
ridiculous. Will Durant’s book is 
known by nearly every literate person. 
The book contains the essence of his 
lectures on philosophy, originally given 
in the Labor Temple. The attempt was 
to put philosophy into the language cf 
the common people. He succeeded in this, 
but the strange thingwis that the learned 
seem to take as much delight in this 
human expression as the untrained. 
Men who have schooled themselves to 
talk and think in academic terms were 
ainong the first to praise this attempt. 
All we want to add to this is that if 
you want to know the contribution of 
the various great philosophers get a 
copy of this book. You will be enter- | 
tained, thrilled and educated at the 
same time. Where else can you spend 
five dollars for such big results. | 

“The Transition,” on the other hand 
is a later book by the same author. We 
assume that it is the story of his life, 
although the hero of the book has the 
name of John Lemaire. The story 
parallels the history of the author given 
on the jacket. It is a mighty fascinat- : 
ing tale. A devout catholic, trained for HE UNSWERSITY 
the priesthood, he becomes liberal, so- 2 CHICAGO PRESS 
cialistic and anarchistic. The personal 


Cloth $7.50 Leather $10.00 
relationships are related with a sym- 


The New Testament 
pathy which will offend none. We feel 


the hero’s loyalty to his father and An American Translation — By Edgar J. Goodspeed 
mother even while he answers the call 
which will grieve them. For preachers Popular edition $1.00 Cloth $2.00 and $2.50 Leather $3.00 and $3.50 
it will provide a new picture of the in- 

side of catholicism; for social students 
it shows the appeal and also the de- 
lusion of radicalism; for all readers of 





AN AMERICAN 

TRANSLATION 
J. M. P. Smith, 
Theophile J. Meek, 
Alex R. Gordon, 
and Leroy Water- 
man have spent four 
years in making a 
new, more accurate, 
more readable, mod- 
ern translation of 
the Old Testament. 








It reveals more 
clearly than has 
ever before been 
possible the whole 
meaning and mes- 


sage of the Bible. 






1713 pages 














“The Story of Philosophy” it will pro- «what a privilege to carry “The liquor traffic is the most de- 
vide information to show them just the Everything to God in prayer,” grading and ruinous of all human pur- 
sort of man this Durant is—W. H. L. ang that little voice still singing suits. By legalizing this traffic we 
agli Made the way to comfort clear! agree to share with the liquor seller 

“The liquor traffic is a cancer in so- x x * the responsibilities and evils of his 


ciety, eating out the vitals and threat- 


: d Nie : . » business. Every man who votes for 
ening destruction. Attempts to regu- “What a friend we have in Jesus,’ : 


late it will not only prove futile, but Sang a little child one day: license become of necessity a partner 
will aggravate the evil.”—Statement And a passer-by who heard her to the liquor traffic and all its conse- 


endorsed by Abraham Lincoln. Found new courage on life’s way! quences.”—William McKinley. 
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Every Ashtabula Bulletin, re- 
gardless of price, is made of the 
| ; best materials obtainable by 

skilled workmen. While black 
letters on a white background are 
standard equipment, if desired, 
reverse type—white on black will 
be furnished. 


HIS company manufactures the largest change- 

able letter and changeable word bulletin made 
in the United States. While this is true, it is also 
true that in the wide range and variety of Ashta- 
buia Bulletins you are certain to find one which 
will fill your needs. Most Ashtabula Bulletins 
are electric lighted, but you may secure one with- 
out electric equipment if you wish. 


Thousands of Ashtabula Bulletins are in use 
throughout the United States. They are constant 
beacons of good cheer which tell strangers and 
members throughout each day about your church 
activities. 


We will gladly send you the Ashtabuia Bulletin 
catalog containing complete descriptions, prices 
and information concerning Ashtabula Bulletins. 
If you are contemplating the purchase of a bulletin 
for your church, we are certain it will be of value 
to you. Please mention Church Managament and 
the name of your church. 
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THE FAMOUS 
“Bath Robe with the Hanger 
—in the X-Ray Box!” 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Each “International” Bath Robe is 
packed in a Wonderful Box, whose 
cover is of gleaming transparency, 
revealing the rich-colored Bath 
Robe in all its glory. 


A Suggestion 
For Your 


Winter Bazaar 








Many churches in the midst of 
their winter activities need extra 
funds for some of their societies 


and auxiliaries. 


From experience, we know that 
real premiums or prizes such as 
Bath Robes can be profitably used 


and exercise a real appeal. 


Try them in your next Bazaar 
or Church Sale, with the Ladies’ 
Aid, Young People’s or Boy Scouts 


Societies. 


Write for our Bazaar Suggestions 


International Bath Robe Co. 


53-57 West 23rd Street, New York City 











The Catholic Anthology, by Thomas 
Walsh. (Macmillan, 552 pages, $2.50.) 

The World’s Famous Short Poems, 
compiled by James Gilchrist Lawson. 
(Harper, 453 pages, $2.50.) 

Both of these volumes. represent 
poetic collections which the minister 
will find of use and inspiration. The 
catholic volume is sectarian in a ver; 
broad sense. It begins with sibylline 
prophecy and includes the songs of the 
New Testament. There is a section de- 
voted to catholic poems by _non- 
catholics. Some of the translations 
sound strange to our protestant ears, 
but on the whole it is a fine piece of 
work, very valuable for reference. 

The other volume on the famous 
short poems is quite different in tone 
and scope. It is not limited to re- 
ligious verse. It does include many of 
the old favorites like “The Wreck of 
the Heperous,” “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
and “The House by the Side of the 
Road,” as well as others of more classi- 
cal spirit. Both volumes are well in 
dexed so that the verse sought may be 
quickly located.—W. H. L. 


x* * * 


The President’s Daughter, by Nan 
Britton. (Elizabeth Ann Guild, Inc., 
$5.00.) 

Nan Britton was a Marion, Ohio, gir], 
who knew Warren Harding from ear- 
liest childhood. She learned to love 
him. First it was a childish fancy, but 
when she came of the age of young 
womanhood, the relationship developed 
into a clandestine love affair which was 
carried on to the day of the president’s 
death. As a result of the intimacy a 
daughter, Elizabeth Ann, came into the 
world. 

President Harding supported his girl 
sweetheart and the baby to the time of 
his death. The Harding relatives. 
though they knew of the affair and 
were well acquainted with the girl, re- 
fused to further contribute, As a result 
the unwed mother found herself very 
much alone in the world. 


This is the story of Warren Harding 
and Nan Britton. It is written so 
simply and directly that no student of 
literature will question the main facts 
of the story as presented in this review. 


The Elizabeth Ann Guild leads to an- 
other matter. Miss Britton believes 
that the time has come when the 
stigma of illegitimacy which is attachec 
to children born out of wedlock should 
be banished. The Elizabeth Ann Guild 
has been organized to help bring about 
this social reform. Every reader of 
this magazine knows the general truth 
of her contention. I think that most of 
us agree that the child of unwedded 
parents carries too heavy a_ burden 
through life. 

The revelations of this book are de- 
pressing to the reader. The purpose 
for which it is issued certainly makes 
its moral appeal, whether or not we can 
go all the way with it—wW. H. L. 


* * * 


“I believe that liquor has contrib- 
uted more to the moral, intellectual, 
and material deterioration of the peo- 
ple and has brought more misery to 
defenseless women and children than 
any other agency in the history of 
mankind.—John Mitchell. 
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Churches Join National Effort 
For Better Air 

Made-to-order weather—in which air 
is conditioned to give the effect of a 
balmy day in June—is aiding the cause 
of organized religion by stimulating 
church attendance and making congre- 
gations more receptive to sermons and 
spiritual direction, according to a re- 
cent survey. 

For the church, regardles of denom- 
ination, is turning to scientific control 
of air conditions within its buildings 
on a scale never before known because 
its leaders have found that there is a 
direct relation between good ventila- 
tion and the attitude of church-goers. 
Like the public school, the theatre and 
big industrial enterprises, the church 
is spending thousands of dollars to 
wash, filter, humidify and pump air 
for the health and comfort of its mem- 
bers. 

One of the best ventilated churches 
in the United States is the First Chris- 
tian Scientists’ Church in Boston, ac- 
cording to the engineers. This church 
has installed complete equipment for 
not only pumping in a large supply of 
air by means of powerful ventilating 
fans but washes and tempers the air 
before it is distributed through the 
building. When the church building 
is packed, stale or used air is pumped 
out at a rate of many tons per hour. 

Figures compiled by the ventilating 
engineers reveal that the Roman Cath- 
olic church is one of the outstanding 
leaders in the movement for improved 
air conditions in churches and that this 
church organization is aggressively ex- 
tending the uses of mechanical venti- 
lation in the parochial schools. Out of 
173 orders for ventilation installations 
recently received by one group of en- 
gineers, denominations were classified 
as follows: Roman Catholic 29; Pres- 
byterian 24; Episcopal 23; Christian 
Science 22; Congregational 16; Meth- 
odist 15; Baptist 15; Unitarian 2 and 
all other Protestant denominations 27. 

Even churches in cities that are not 
usually considered industrial centers 
and therefore free from an industrial 
smoke nuisance, wash their air to re- 
move all dust and dirt. The First 
Presbyterian Church of Pheenix, Ari- 
zona; the Temple Tifereth of Cleve- 
land; the Temple Beth-El of San An- 
tonio, Texas; the Baptist Temple in 
Charleston, W. Va.; the Independence 
Presbyterian Church of Birmingham, 
Alabama; the First Baptist Church of 
Minneapolis and the Sacred Heart 
Church of Tulsa, Okla., each wash 
many tons of air during services. 





The Tenth Quadrennial Conven- 
tion of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign 
Missions 
The Tenth Quadrennial Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement 
will meet in the Masonic Temple Audi- 
torium, Detroit, Michigan, December 
28th, 1927, to January 1st, 1928. Three 
thousand five hundred student dele- 
gates are expected, representing nearly 
all the colleges in the United States 
and Canada; several hundred students 
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from other lands will be in attendance, 
together with missionaries, mission 
board secretaries, editors of the relig- 
ious press, and others. The grand to- 
tal will be five thousand—the capacity 
limit of the auditorium. 


Not only will there be missionary 
speakers in the convention, but Chris- 
tian nationals of other lands are being 
invited to present the Christian move- 
ment as it functions in their native 
lands. Dr. Francis Wei, President of 
Boone University in Wuchang, China, 
has already agreed to come from Eng- 
land where he is at present studying 
in the University of London. 





Federal Council Would Conserve 
Life 

There seems to be no limit to the 
interests which the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America feels 
responsible for. The latest announce- 
ment is one regarding the loss of life in 
traffic accidents. After calling atten- 
tion to the heavy toll of life through 
carelessness in crossings the council 
resolves, 


We urge that the laws be of com- 
mensurate severity and that their en- 
forcement be strict. We would sug- 
gest as more important, however, that 
pastors take appropriate opportunity 
to urge upon the people of their com- 
munities a unified effort to secure vol- 
untary restraint and considerateness, 
both upon the part of pedestrians and 
drivers, and we wish heartily to com- 
mend such efforts. 





“The best church hymnal 
that America has 
yet produced.” 






—NOoLAN R. Best. 
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The most usable, satisfac- 
tory and beautiful hymnal 
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sponsive Readings: each selection occupies 
a single page. Clear readable type. Dur- 
able binding. 


Price per hundred, $135.00 
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The Hymnal for Young People 


Edited by Dr. Littlefield and Margaret 
Slattery, will be ready soon. If you are 
looking for a new Church School hymnal, 
we will send you an examination copy im- 
mediately on publication. 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY 
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Methodists Face General 
Conference 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
looking forward to its 1928 General 
Conference. If the Methodist League 
for Faith and Order has any thing to 
say about it it will prove a very in- 
teresting session. This league has no 
less than twelve distinct propositions 
for the conference to pass on. The 
most interesting ones in the program 
are: 

A new commission on Courses of 
Study, with no bishops or other 
church officials upon it. 

Action to correct the present abuse 
of the law and order of the church 
in the various educational institu- 
tions. 

The election of a new editor of 
Sunday school literature. 

The election of district superin- 
tendents. 

The restoration of the missionary 
episcopacy in some form. 

The abolishment of the area epis- 
copacy and the restoration of the 
general superintendency. 
Abolishment of the contributing 
editorship. 

Maybe 1928 won’t be such a peace- 
ful year in ecclesiastical convocations 
as has been prophesied. 

Separate Schools for Negroes 

The race question seemingly will not 
down. Students in a high school in 
Gary, Indiana, recently went on a strike 
to protest against the inclusion of Ne- 
groes in the school. Despite the pro- 
tests of most of the Christian forces 


the school board compromised the mat- 
ter by providing separate schools. And 
now comes the report of the action of 
the supreme court of the United States 
in sustaining the race segregation law 
of Mississippi which prohibits the mix- 
ing of the races in public schools. The 
case went to the Supreme Court on 
appeal of a Chinese whose child was ex- 
cluded from the high school at Rosedale. 
The supreme court held it was within 
the discretion of the state to set aside 
schools exclusively for the use of white 
children provided equal facilities are 
furnished children of other races with- 
in the school districts, and that when 
schools are provided for races other 
than white the states may require chil- 
dren of Chinese birth to attend them. 





Religious Broadcasting 


There have recently been two inter- 
esting developments in radio broadcast- 
ing which will interest churches and 
preachers. The first is that the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company has or- 
ganized a national advisory commit- 
tee representing the various interests 
of the country. 

The second announcement is that of 
the Federal Council of churches which 
has now what is called a National Re- 
ligious Broadcasting Committee. This 
committee has approved two national! 
services. One is conducted on Sunday 
afternoon by the Bedford (Brooklyn) 
Y. M. C. A., with Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man as the speaker. The other is that 
on Sunday evening conducted by the 
New York Federation of Churches with 
Harry Emerson Fosdick as speaker. 
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Rural Landscaping 


By E. 


Mr. Ruliffson has specialized for 
years in the rural church. He is giv- 
ing first aid instructions for landscap- 
ing which will make the church a thing 
of beauty. The two essentials for land- 
scaping are first of all a desire for the 
beautiful and, secondly, a program 
simple enough to be accomplished. The 
recommendations of this article supply 
both. 

“Beautiful in elevation, the joy of the 
whole earth, is mount Zion.” 

So sang the Psalmist. If Zion could 
be beautiful enough to be the Joy of 
the whole earth, the local church build- 
ing, with its grounds, ought to be at- 
tractive enough to be a great satis- 
faction to the whole community. Too 
often it is not. Jehovah seems to in- 
tend that, here and now, the beauty 
of both the stuff and the spirit should 
go together. He said, as reported by 
Isaiah: “The glory of Lebanon shall 
come to thee, the fir-tree, the pine and 
the box-tree together, to beautify the 
piace of my sanctuary; and I will make 
the place of my feet glorious.” If 
there is room, let’s have a few good 
trees growing around the meeting 
house. 


The Building 


The fall is an especially good time to 
start some church landscaping. Each 
church is here its own problem; for 
there are now two alike. Yet, if there 
were not a few general principles there 
would be no art. In each and every 
instance, the building itself is the first 
consideration. We are not planning a 
park, or a public garden, but as delight- 
ful a place of worship as possible. Any 
scheme should have reference to this 
purpose. Like plenty of us, the build- 
ing is often quite plain. A bit of art, 
millinery, rouge and lip-stick in one 
case, and landscaping in the other, will 
work wonders. 
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J. Ruliffson 


In front of a certain country church 
there is a big maple tree. When it is 
in full leaf, one may flash past with- 
out knowing what manner of building 
is there. The substanial old stone 
front, the wide doors, the steps, and 
the belfry are well near totally eclips- 
ed. Now, it is a pity to cut down a 
good tree on a lawn, and especially one 
that the fathers planted. But here is 
where we should afflict the body for 
the good of the soul. Therefore, chop 
down the old tree and cast it into the 
fire. And then the church which the 
same fathers built as an evidence of 
their faith will stand forth with all 
its ancient charm. Fortunately, in 
this case, there are other trees so that 
the one in question is not really needed. 


In Church Management, June, 1927, 
page 511, there is a picture of a 
church, and one that would be an 
ornament to any community. As one 
sees the picture, a big tree divides the 
splendid front. So far as appears, the 
effect would be better if the tree stood 
at one side. To one on the spot the 
situation may be quite different. Other 
considerations, the lawn seats suggest 
some of them, may make the cutting 
of the tree unwise. The front of a 
building, however, should not be ob- 
scured. 


Then, the frame church will need 
painting. If it is in the country, the 
chances are that it is white. This is 
the color of innocence. But few of us 
have made so much attainment in that 
direction that we need to take ourselves 
so seriously. Then, during a large part 
of the year, white is not a predominant 
color in nature. White flowers among 
the greenery are pretty. The glaring 
white sides of a big building are quite 
a different matter. Across the road 
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from where I write are two gray and 
cne white houses. All three are sur- 
rounded by much of green in the shape 
of grass, shrubs and trees. The gen- 
eral effect of the tinted ones is more 
pleasing. They blend better with their 
settings. Some complaint was made 
of the dazzling whiteness of the big 
buildings of the Columbian Exposition. 
Many country churches would look bet- 
ter if painted a mild shade. They 
could be trimmed with white. 


The Grounds 


The walks and the drives, too, come 
in for some attention. Where the 
grounds are small, a straight walk 
from the street to the front entrance 
is about the only solution. Where the 
grounds are large enough, the walk 
and the drive, if there is the latter, may 
ke gracefully curved past the front, 
and having each end connected with 
the street. Directly in front of the 
church, the drive should be two cars 
wide. Walks and drives to the rear 
may extend from the main ones. Sharp 
cerners and curves should be avoided. 
In this way an unbroken grass plot 
in front, one of the essential features 
in any landscape scheme, can be main- 
tained. The shifting lights and shad- 
ows falling across such are especially 
pleasing. 


As for the grounds, a simple treat- 
ment in harmony with the church’s 
purpose is best. English and Amer- 
ican landscape art tends toward the 
natural. To the majority of us this 
is more satisfactory than the stiff and 
studied regularity of the artificial. 
Nature does not follow straight lines. 
Its effects are blended. It comports 
best with worship. Has not one of our 
own poets said that the groves were 
man’s first temples? 


The lines of separation, then, be- 
tween the building and the grounds 
should be so broken by shrubs and vines 
as to harmonize with each other so 
much as possible. The beholder should 
not be too conscious as to where one 
leaves off and the other begins. For 
this purpose, groups of from three to 
five shrubs should be planted at the 
corners, in the angles of the building 
and at intervals of ten to twelve feet 
along the sides. Spruce, cedar, hem- 
lock, dogwood, shade bush, spice bush, 
and other good deciduous’ shrubs 
will often be found growing wild 
within less than an hour’s drive of 
many villages and cities. These will 
answer the purpose as well, and often 
better, than those that are bought from 
nurseries. Some groups may be made 
up of either evergreen or deciduous 
shrubs while in others they may be 
mixed. 








To spread out, the Church 


must reach out 





Growth comes of aspira- 
tion, and the effort to 
grow. Every church that 
desires growth must do 
some reaching as well as 
preaching—it must reach 
out to the people inter- 
estingly and continuously. That is the method many a 
church is finding successful with the aid of 
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eee Lables and Chairs for Every Department of 
fie Se Aloe the Sunday School 


% Write the House of a Thousand Things for 
“Noiseless and Sanitary” Sunday School and Church 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Illinois 
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If the grounds are large enough, 
there should be, of course, some trees. 
These are fundamental features in the 
landscaping of such properties and 
should be given a first consideration. 
They are the framework of the scheme. 
Unless the right varieties are selected 
end they are properly placed the whole 
composition fails in its purpose. Trees 
should not be planted directly in front 
of the church but well forward at each 
side. Along the sides and in the rear, 
they make a fine background. For this 
planting nothing is better than the 
elm. Maple, ash, American sycamore 
or buttonwood, and oak are good, but 
the latter is of slow growth. These 
standard sorts, that attain consider- 
able size and furnish shade for social 
gatherings, are the best for church 
grounds. For certain spots and in 
small groups the horse chestnut is 
worthy of a place. In exceptional cases 
where small outside border trees are 
desired, the thorns answer a good pur- 
pose and add a certain picturesque- 
ness that no other tree has. Perhaps, 
no one ever saw a clump of sumac on 
a church lawn, but such would add a 
tropical suggestion and its autumn 
foliage is especially beautiful. 


In plenty of instances, these drives 
and walks can be made and _ these 
shrubs and trees procured and planted 
with very little cost if the men will 
turn out and do the work. This would 
be a good social activity and the effect 
would be much better than when the 
lebor is hired. 


Unfortunately, most churches do not 
have large enough grounds so that they 
can properly environ themselves. But 
let us do the best we can with what 
we have and so give our faith such a 
material expression as will speak to 
the hearts of all passers. 


“TIT am a surgeon. My success de- 
pends upon my brain being clear, my 
muscles firm, and nerves steady. No 
one can take alcoholic liquor without 
blunting these physical powers which 
I must keep on edge. As a surgeon I 
must not drink.’—Dr. Lorenz, famous 
Austrian surgeon. 


2k % * 


“The destruction of the poor is their 
poverty, and the present licensing sys- 
tem is the chief cause of the present- 
time poverty, debasement, and weak- 
ness of the poor.”—John Burns, M. P., 
English labor leader. 
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Bulls-eyes for Bulletin Boards 





(All of our material for this month 
has been selected from Wisdom in 
Small Doses by John Andrew Holmes. 
The book is published by the Uni- 
versity Publishing House, whose ad- 
vertisement appears in another col- 
umn, and we are using the material 
by special permission.) 


Good resolutions die young. 


% ae * 
Worship is the bath of the heart. 
cs aK ok 


A great use of a great day makes a 
great soul. 
* * * 
He who has mastered yesterday need 
not fear tomorrow. 
ok a ae 
The main thing about trouble is not 
what happens to one, but what hap- 
pens in one. 
The beer keg and the war chest are 
the chief enemies of the bread box. 
OK 1K * 
If more children were brought up, 
fewer people would need to be sent up. 
1 aK ok 


Like the scraping of a needle on a 
symphony record is the donning of an 
overcoat during the benediction. 

7 co ok 

There are two kinds of sermons: 
those preached when the minister has 
something to say, and those preached 
when he simply has to say something. 

ok * ok 

The middle aged man may be de- 
scribed as one who is neither in col- 
lege preparing for life nor in Califor- 
nia preparing for death. 

If you decline to let a stranger sit 
in your pew, the devil will enter and 
share your worship. 

* ok a 

Doubtless the reason Abou _ ben 
Adhem’s name led all the rest is that 
the list was arranged in alphabetical 
order. 

cS ok * 

The best excuse for absence from 
church is not as good as actual at- 
tendance. The sermon may save your 
soul, but it is not likely that the ex- 
cuse will. 

* ok ok 

If heaven admits all the souls fore- 
cast at funerals to enter there, it 
should take at least fourteen years for 
some of them to be naturalized. 





"IMPRESSIVE TALKS To YOUNG PEOPLE — 
CHEMICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF BIBLE TRUTHS 


Prepared Colors and Chemicals, harmless, ready to use 
with directions and helps 


Eight Talks (with duplicate set), $1.00 Postpaid 
Cc. A. SCHMITT 81 Summer Ave., vemuvens Mass. 
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Hundreds of Hymns, Christ- 
mas Carols and Folk-songs 


are now available on 


SIMS SONG SLIDES 
Every slide contains words and 
music, and will OPERATE IN 
DAYLIGHT in any good pro- 
jector. No special stereopticon 
is needed.* 

Illustrated information, lists and 
prices on request. All orders 
filled on day of receipt. 


SIMS SONG SLIDE CORP. 
Kirksville, Mo. 


*If you have no projector, let us 
send you our catalog. 
Low prices on all models. 
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Harper and Brothers Enlarge 
Program 

An announcement from Harper and 
Brothers, publishers, of the purchase 
of the book business of the Sunday 
School Times is an item of importance 
to those interested in religious books. 
Some months ago a religious book de- 
partment was established by this house 
with Walter S. Lewis as manager. Al- 
most immediately an unusual line be- 
gan to come from the Harper presses, 
both from English and American au- 
thorship. The books of the Sunday 
School Times have been secured and 
developed in support of their particu- 
lar brand of conservatism but repre- 
sents many of the finest volumes in 
their field. They will add both variety 
and substance to the Harper books. 











Historic Stones in New Chicago 
Church Building 


First Presbyterian church, now erect- 
ing a great new building under the 
leadership of its pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Boddy, has been collecting stones from 
a number of historic churches and ca- 
thedrals of the old world and this coun- 
try which will be embedded in the Chi- 
cago structure. Among these are: an 
arch stone which was placed in Ches- 
ter cathedral, Chester, England, in the 
12th century; a stone from St. Olave’s 
in London, a church which escaped the 
great London fire; one from St. An- 
drew’s the oldest Presbyterian church 
in Toronto, and stones from Nazareth, 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem. There will 
be used also a beam from old Fort 
Dearborn, Chicago, presented by the 
Chicago historical society; this will be 
placed in the ceiling of the cloister. 








more solid satisfaction and com- 
fort in a Nelson Bible, because 
it lasts and lasts, and lasts. 


The famous Nelson Guaranteed 
Binding makes 
for permanence 
and lasting quali- 
ties scarcely ap- 
proached by 
others. Of course 
you may have the 
King James ver- 
sion, butyou will 


probably prefer 


NELSON 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


BIBLE 


which is by every measure of sound 
scholarship she version for everyone. 
Learn more about it from your Bible 
supplier, and mail this coupon today. 


prem, an 
lois “- 


tha 
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“This masterful rendition in its marked 
simplicity in the larger sense, characterizes a 
translation which of necessity popularizes the 
American Standard Bible.”’ 


From an earnest layman (name on request) 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

381-383D Fourth Ave., New York City 

DEAR SIRS: Kindly send mea FREE cops of your 
book entitled ““The Wonderful Story,’ ling how 








the Bible came down through the ages. This does 
not obligate me in any way. 

Name___ aad = 
Street No. = 
City i a ee. Le ee ee ae 





Memorial Tablets for 
Memorializing the Church 


Manufacturers 


Geo. O. Schilling Bronze Co. 


202-216 E. North St. Rome, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 689 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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“Quiet Zone” 
FOLDING WALLS 





Divide even such noisy rooms as 
gymnasiums into Zones of Quiet 
for Class and Department ses- 
sions. 


Write Today for Booklet—Dept. B 


QUIET ZONE FOLDING 
WALL CO. 


5716 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, O. 
Also Silent Ease Stage Curtains 




















No Tipping Back of the Head. Can be Sterilized 
in Bulk without Breakage. No Wiping or Polish- 
ing. Dry with their own Heat. Medical men claim 


they are the only Sanitary Communion Cups made. 
All trays with Flat Top Cups can be exchanged at 
small cost. Can be stacked. Duty free. 


Dr. Helms, Los Angeles, says they are 100 per cent 
right. Economical, Reverent, Beautiful and perfect. 
Le PAGE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO. 
2386 Dundas Street W. TORONTO 9, CANADA 


The DEAF 
can HEAR 


Your sermon perfectly 
with the aid of the 


GEM CHURCH PHONE 


How many DEAF members of your congrega- 
tion stay at home, or feel embarrassed during 
religious services, because they are denied the 
means of understanding your sermon, and to 
enjoy the inspiration of Music. 

Remedy this unfortunate situation at once by 
having installed at very little expense “The 
Gem Church Phone’’ that will enable the deaf 
to participate in divine services, 

The Gem Church Phone is now installed in 
Many Churches, and the great number of testi- 
monials received, verify its efficiency. 


Write for details and booklet 
GEM EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 
Dept. C.M.C. 47 West 34th St. 

NEW YORK CITY 














A Wonderful Two Weeks 
in the Holy Land 


The average person who makes a trip 
to the Holy Land goes but once in his 
life time. The trip costs him the price 
of an automobile. The investment in 
time and in money is one which should 
repay him in knowledge, in consecra- 
tion and in memories which will live 
long through the years. 


Geographically, Palestine is a small 
place but it refuses to yield its richest 
secrets to those who, caught in a mod- 
ern tourist party, are jazzed by guides 
through its sacred lanes and towns in 
three or four days. Many tourists as 
they look back upon their trip and its 
wonders have the regret to express, “If 
I could only have seen Bethlehem, if 
I coud have sailed in the Sea of Galilee, 
if I could have placed my feet in the 
land of Abraham and Jacob!” 


The Church Management Seminar to 
the Holy Land found its birth is such 
regrets. It was projected to give time 
for study, reflection and education in 
the Holy Land, itself. The way it ac- 
complishes the purpose is by securing 
the fastest liner available between New 
York and Naples. Then there are two 
days at Rome. From there the party 
goes to Cairo and then to Jerusalem. 
Two full weeks are spent in Pal- 
estine and nearly every point of inter- 
est is touched. . 


The lecture features are of the great- 
est value to ministers and Bible stud- 
ents. The American Zionist Move- 
ment is cooperating and will have a 
member accompany the party. It pro- 
vides lectures on local and native con- 
ditions. The American Colony in Jeru- 
salem, which does more to develope 
Palestinian industry than any other 
agency, is also interested and has at 
this early date assigned a lecturer on 
archaeology to accompany the party. 
The American Mission at Cairo will 
place its resources at our disposal. Ar- 
rangements are also being completed 
for various American and English 
groups at work in the Holy Land to 
cooperate at the various points. 


The aim in this seminar has not been 
to see how cheap it can be made but 
rather how valuable it may be to the 
student of the Holy Land. And the 
cost is remarkably low, when compared 
with the advantages offered by other 
tcurs. The summer of 1928 spent with 
this party will be one which will be re- 
echoed in memories and dreams to the 
years of age. It is worth sacrificing 
for. 


Detailed Information Regarding the 
Seminar may be secured by writing 
Holy Land Seminar, Church Manage- 
ment, 626 Huron Road, Cleveland, O. 





MY MISTAKES 


My mistakes stand out before me, 
But their lessons must I learn; 

They bring help and profit to me, 
I dare not their counsel spurn, 


I can never climb nor prosper 
By another brother’s fall; 

I must never fret at failure 
When to win I’ve given my all; 
I must never doubt the doing 
Of a feat beyond my skill; 

I must not expect all others 
To submit unto my will. 


I must never let the little 
Things of life to hold me fast; 

I must live so that my living 
Will be helpful when ’tis past. 

I must train my special talents 
For they are not mine alone; 

Nor forget that God is with me, 
And I need not work alone. 


Often have I been in error; 
From mistakes all this I learn, 
And for guidance from the Father, 
Daily—hourly, do I yearn. 

Rost. A. HUNT. 
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Gowns and Surplices 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 
Chicago, If. 
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THE MARBLE COLLEGIATE PRINTED PULPIT | 
| 
A Sermon By Mail 

At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue 

| and Twenty-ninth Street, New York City, printed 

| copies of Dr. Daniel A. Poling’s (Minister) sermons 

| are gratuitously distributed at the Sunday evening 

| service from October to June. (About 35 issues.) 

|A mailing list has been established to which 

| names may be added at any time by the payment 

| of One Dollar per annum to partially defray 
| mailing expenses. Send to 


MISS MERCE E. BOYER 
| 1 West Twenty -ninth Street New York City 











The Popular Handbook 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
Arnold’s Practical 
Commentary, 1928 | () n] y 

90c 


A high spiritual tone and its 
postpaid $1.00 











wealth of suggestions has endear- 
ed this popular handbook to 
thousands of readers. 


With its hints to teachers, illustrations, 
blackboard exercises, questions, maps, etc , it supplies the need 
for a good all-round commentary at a popular price. 


ORDER A COPY NOW 


F. H. REVELL CO. 
158 5th Ave., New York 851 Cass St., Chicago 
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A Successful Decision Day 
By D. Hobart Evans, Hyattsville, Md. 


If the supreme mission of the church 
is to teach Christianity to all people 
everywhere, surely the supreme oppor- 
tunity of the church is to teach Chris- 
tianity to the teachable. It follows 
then that the Sunday School is a most 
important educational organization of 
the church. In the Sunday School most 
of the time is spent in seeking to de- 
velop Christian character. The earnest 
Ne will constantly seek to lead his 
unsaved pupils to a definite acceptance 
of Christ, of course, yet there is value 
in having a Decision Day, which is 
simply an effort toward this end on the 
part of the entire school. This article 
is not an apology for decision day, it is 
an explanation of how such a service 
was successfully conducted in our Sun- 
day School. 


I. The day selected was the fourth 
Sunday in February. The entire month 
was used to create an atmosphere of 
expectancy upon that day. Pulpit an- 
nouncements were made regularly, ex- 
plaining the purpose of the coming 
service and asking parents to talk the 
matter over with their children. In 
the Sunday School a five minute talk 
was given on each of the first three 
Sundays of the month. .On the first 
Sunday, the superintendent spoke on 
The Responsibility of Parents and 
Teachers in Winning Children to 
Christ. On the second Sunday an elder 
spoke on The Advantages of Accepting 
Christ in One’s Youth. On the third 
Sunday the pastor spoke on The Reas- 
onableness of Accepting Christ in One’s 
Youth. 


II. When decision day arrived, the 
entire school was in an appropriate 
frame of mind. Teachers had been 
given lists of their pupils who were 
not church members and had spoken to 
these pupils. Most of those who were 
to come forward had already made that 
decision some time during the month. 
The program for the day was carefully 
planned. 

Hymn 

Scripture Reading 

Prayer 

Announcements and Marking of Roll 

Hymn 

Talk A Young Man’s Need of Christ, 
by an elder 

Talk A Young Woman’s Need of Christ, 
by an elder woman 

Talk Your Teacher’s Wish For You, 
by the superintendent 

Duet For You I Am Praying 

Appeal for decision, by the pastor. 

Organ music, while the pupils were in- 
vited to take the front seats. 

Words of welcome, by the pastor 

One stanza of “Blest Be the Tie that 
Binds” 

Benediction 

Our school has an enrolment of 192. 
The average attendance is 130. On this 
decision day thirteen young people in 
the teen age came forward, acknowledg- 
ing a definite acceptance of Christ. 
The scene was one which thrilled our 
school. It must have stirred the hearts 


of angels. 


III. Decision Day was held so early 
in the year in order that instruction 
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EEP your church abreast of the times. 
Advertising and publicity go hand in 
hand to influence public opinion and arouse 
Advertise to your public and you 
will create interest in your church and its 
affairs, increase attendance and stimulate life 


action. 


in every church activity. 


The illuminated bulletin has proven the 
most effective as well as the most satisfactory 
and economical means of advertising the 
Its message burns its way both by 


church. 


~ anc 
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CHURCH !! 





$59 complete 


Above is shown the Rev. 
Kyle, our most popular model, 
six feet high and electrically 
illuminated. Cabinet of solid 
oak, is virtually weatherproof. 
Ideal for outdoor use. Price 
includes lettering of church 
and pastor’s name on panel, 
and 780 changeable steel letters 
of 2-inch and 3-inch size. 


day and by night into the minds of those who pass. 
The Winters’ DeLuxe Bulletin offers all of the 
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most desirable features for a church board, at a 


Db THE CAloiee ce price that is virtually without competition. Order 
REV. KYLE 


today for 
styles and 
purpose. 


You can 
build your 
own 
cabinet 
and save! 


We furnish complete blue 
prints, material list and building 
instructions to those ‘churches who 
wish to build their own cabinet, 


USE A WINTER 
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free with the Winters’ one piece 
steel sign section and changeable 
letters—“as easy to put on and City 


take off as your hat on a hook”. 


Name —- 


direct from this advertisement, or send the coupon 
illustrated catalogue 
sizes, suitable for every place and 


showing many 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO., 

Established 1900 
601 Pershing Ave., 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Please send me your free illustrated catalogue and 
full information about Winters’ DeLuxe Church 
Bulletins. 
Send me details about steel sign section and the 
lithographed letters offered separately. 





might be given to the young people be- 
fcre Easter. This was done in a com- 
municant class which met each Wednes- 
day at four o’clock. Two young people 
from the Sunday School who did not re- 
spond on decision day joined this class. 
The class was received into church 
membership on Easter morning. Some 
of the pupils were joined at the Easter 
ingathering by their parents. “A little 
child shall lead them.” 

In every Sunday School the good seed 
of the kingdom is sown regularly. 
When the harvest is ripe, why not 
gather in the grain? 


“The liquor traffic tends to produce 
criminality in the population at large 
and law breaking among the saloon 
keepers themselves.”—Theodore Roose- 
velt. 











A Hymnal for 
Joyous Youth 


A New All-Purpose Hymnal 
for young people, suited to 
church, Bible school and all 
religious services 
If you are interested in good, new 
music on vital subjects that voice the 
call of Christ to loyalty and heroism 
—songs that stir the heart and soul 
to action, get A HYMNAL FOR 
JOYOUS YOUTH. 


Returnable copies mailed for examination 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A. A. HONEYWELL, A. 1. A.’ 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Specialist in 
Modern Church and Sunday School Buildings 
| BOOK OF PLANS, $1.00 (Fourth Edition) 
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and CHOIR GOWNS 


Draperies, Hangings, Bookmarks, 
Embroidery Work, etc. Fine ma- 
iil} terials and high-class work at 
surprisingly low prices. Tell us 
a t is needed so we can send 

the right free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 So. 4th St Greenville, Ill. 
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Catalog 
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5,000 MINISTERS Wanted 
Also other Christian Workers 
To Sell Bibles, Testaments, good books 
and handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes 
Good commission. Send for free catalogue and pricelist. 
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Dept. No. 9M Monon Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half 
a@ century 
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131-133 E. 23rd St. New York 
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Illustrated Booklet and Samples Free 
Old Cushions Renovated and Repaired equal to new 


Ostermoorl& Co., Dept. G, 114 Elizabeth St., me € 
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FOR 19 International S. S. Lesson text 
in Full Exposition. Seed 
Thoughts. Teaching Helps. 

Accepted Dates and Places. Golden Texts. Prayer - 
Meeting Topics. Changes in Revised Version Shown. 
F. &. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York; 851 Cass 
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and women. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


The Chicago Theological Seminarp 
(CONGREGATIONAL) 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian 
Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
Full catalog furnished on request. 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


Courses open to men 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 
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Increase Interest of Young People 
in Church Work 


Write for booklet 








DeVry Corporation, 1063 Center St., Chicago 














can you get along 
How without a 
TYPEWRITER 9 


As important today as the tele- 
phone. Typewrite your correspond- @ 
ence, keep carbons of important 
letters. Write like a business man. Save 
time. Own a_ standard remanufactured 
Underwood, L. C. Smith, Royal or Rem- 
ington. SAVE 40 to 60%. Send for Free 
Catalog of typewriter bargains. 


EZ terms 
and TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Save Money—Write Today 


Young Typewriter Co. .o%.4°". 


Typewriter Headquarters, Dept. 3201, Chicago 





Gift to Maintain Parsonage 
Upheld 


By Arthur L. 


(Here each month, Mr. Street, a well- 
known legal writer, will discuss some 
recent court decision affecting the 
church. We know that these will be 
eagerly read by ministers and church 
trustees.) 


RS. NEISLER died, leaving a 
M will which specified that a 
farm owned by her should pass 
to the trustees of a church “for 
a home for the minister who serves this 
church and to keep our lot in the ceme- 
tery in nice condition all the time.” 
When the trustees undertook to sell 
the farm for $7,530, intending to devote 
$5,600 of the proceeds to the purchase 
of a parsonage and invest the remain- 


H. Street 


der as a trust fund for the maintenance 
of the parsonage and Mrs. Neisler’s 
cemetery lot, the purchaser questioned 
the validity of the trustees’ title. The 
laws of North Carolina, like those of 
the other states, forbid the establish- 
ment of perpetual trusts for purely pri- 
vate benefit, but sanction trusts for 
charitable objects. The question liti- 
gated in this case was, therefore, 
whether or not the trust was valid 
under these laws. The North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court decided that ques- 
tion in the affirmative in the case of 
Holton vs. Elliott, 138 South Eastern 
Reporter, 3, that “the devise was a 
gift for a charitable purpose.” 





ADORN YOUR 


Church Bulletins 


WITH PICTURES 





We publish a wide range of Colored 
Famous Master reproductions which 
are especially appropriate and add 
much to the interest and attractive- 
ness of Church Bulletins. 


Price $4.00 per 1000 3 x 4 Size 


Samples on request 


OHIO ART COMPANY 
BRYAN, OHIO 























CHURCH DECORATION 


AND ART PAINTING BY APPOINTMENT 


F. T. Landor, 545 W. 123 New York 

















TEACHER TRAINING 
Pep up the interest and efficiency of your 
teachers. Write for particulars. 
Complete line of Certificates of Membership, 
Baptism, Wedding. Funeral Manuals, Song 
Books, etc. Write for catalogue. 


THE SNETHEN PRESS 











613 W. Diamond St, N. S., Pittsburgh, Penna. | 








Church Business 


If the financial year of the church 
closes December 31st, there should be 
a preliminary review of the church ac- 
counts to see whether the subscriptions 
of all have been paid, and what out- 
standing bills there are. A little fore- 
thought, coupled with a judicious an- 
nouncement to the congregation in the 
early part of the month, will cause 
the membership to pay up their pledges 


before they embark in the Christmas 
spending debauch. 





Why not let us send some of 
these plates 
ON APPROVAL? 
Don’t send any money; see 
before you pay—that’s 
our way 





No. 63/44. New Style Collection Plate. 
Diameter nine inches, plush lined; con- 
vex side means double the capacity of 
ordinary plate; flange on bottom permits 
stacking any number. Brown mahogany 
finish or imitation golden oak finish__ on 
ee a a eR er ee 3.00 


No. 63/46. Plate. Same as 63/44 but 
ten inches in diameter. Brown mahogany 
finish or imitation golden oak finish.. $2.95 
a ee $3.30 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, oan Tables 
Book Racks, Bulletin and Hymn Boards 
Fonts, Sunday School Equipment 
Communion Ware 
Pulpit and Choir Gowns 


Catalogs Mailed Free 


De Moulin Bros. & Co. 
1163 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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Classified—For Sale and Exchange 








The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 
Rate for Advertisements inserted in this department—five cents per 


word; minimum charge—T5c. 


Forms close fifth of month preceding. 
Address Classified Department, Church Management, 


626 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 














Stereopticon Slides—‘Story of Pilgrim 
Fathers,” “Some Mother’s Boy,” “Mo- 
ses,” “Joseph,” “David,” “Paul,” “Life of 
Christ,” “Esther,” “Boy Scouts,” “Ben 
Hur,” “Other Wise Men,” “Quo Vadis,” 
“Passion Play,” “Ram’s Horn, Cartoon,” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Billy Sunday,” 
“In His Steps,” Numerous Evangelistic 
Sermons (illustrated). Slides made to 
order. Card brings complete list. Willis 
P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Earn a trip te Holy Land. Church 
Management Seminar can use a very 





limited number of organizers. Full in- 
formation upon request. Church Man- 
agement Seminar, 626 Huron Road, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





Collection Envelopes eight cents per 
carton this month. Order now. Write 
Dufold-Trifold Company, Trenton, N. J. 





Coin Collection Cards or Gleaners— 
For special collections and drives these 
cards have proved the best method for 
raising money. Made in many styles. 
Send for samples. Berg Sales Com- 
pany, Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 


Save 40% on your Revival Song 
Books. I can supply you any quantity 
of Rodeheaver Victorious Service Songs. 
Manila, $15.00 a hundred; cloth, $24.00. 
New. M. T. Turner, 417 East Grace 
Street, Richmond, Va. 








Bargain in 100 theological and re- 


ligious books, every book cloth-bound 
and complete, good condition, cost 
about $175, all for $35. List free. 


L. B. Williams, 905 Monroe, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Are your Sunday Evening Services 
discouraging? Try “Thirty Tested Pro- 
grams” which hundreds of ministers 
have found helpful. Order from Rev. J. 
Elmer Russell, Morgan Hall, Auburn, 
N. Y. Price 50 cents. Stamps accepted. 





Theological Books, Second-Hand. We 
buy, sell and exchange. Send us a list 
of the books you wish to sell or ex- 
change. Catalogue free. The Presby- 
terian Book Store, 914 Pine Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Samples of Church Bulletins. Our 
coffers are now full. We shall be glad 
to send you an assortment upon receipt 
of stamps for postage. They show you 
how the other fellow is doing it. 
Church Management, 626 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Say It With a Letter. Hundred Let- 
ters—your own copy—mimeographed 
$1.20 postpaid. Send copy at once to 
G. H. Boyce, Portland, Indiana. 








The New Twinopticon projects glass 
and film slides. Instant change in 
same program. Reduced prices. B& S 
Projector Company, 201 Clarke Build- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois. 





New Electric Stereopticon direct from 
factory $25.00. Glass and film slides 
cheap. DeVry Movie $125.00, Edison 
movie $50.00, Used Stereopticon $15.00, 


Used Mimeograph $20.00, New Mimeo- 
graph $35.00, Typewriter $20.00, Pulpit 
Commentary 51 volumes $20.00. Other 


bargains on request. Pastor’s Supply 
Company, Lockport, Illinois. 





Individual Communion Service—Send 
36.50 for IDEAL Aluminum Tray and 
36 best glasses, Bread Plate $1.75, Col- 
lection Plate $2.00, Filler $3.00, Pas- 
tor’s Sick Visiting Service $11.00. Guar- 
anteed value. Prepaid for cash. Thomas 
Communion Co., Box 540, Lima, Ohio. 


“The Modern Dance.” 
denunciation of the dance 
lished. “America for Americans.” 
Patriotic lecture. Either book mailed 
to any address for 75c. The two books 
for $1.00. Write Rev. Owen W. Reece, 
Holdenville, Oklahoma. 





Most severe 
ever pub- 





MITE BOXES 


For missionary and special 
offerings. Catalogue free. 
Samples of various styles 
sent on receipt of 20 cents. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds. 


25 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
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VESTMENTS 

For the Clergy and Choir 

ALTAR HANGINGS, TAILORING } 
Inquiries given prompt attention | 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


| 174 Madison Avenue, New York 
(Between 33rd and 34th Streets) 

















Print YourOwn 


Church Calendar 
Letters to members, cards, notices, op peo 

Do them yourself at cost o paper 
and ink alone. Press $11, larger 
$29, up. Boy can operate. Easy 
rules sent. Used and endorsed 
by ministers and churches every- 
where. Write for catalog presses 
type, paper and all information. 


The Kelsey Co., Q-91, Meriden, Conn. 


We 
Writers in° prepar- 


SPEAKER ing special articles, pa- 

pers, speeches, debates. 
Expert scholarly service suited to your require- 
ments, highly endorsed. 


AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 485, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


SIGNS, BANNERS, CARDS 
Easily Painted f2tt.f Pattern. 
Simply trace around a letter pattern 
and All in. Made in a large variety of 


styles and sizes at surprisingly »easonable 
Send stamp for free samples. 


John F. Rahn, 2120 N. Neva Ave., Chicago, Ill. 









assist 








Relaxation 
Choice Bits Collected From Here and 
There to Encourage Chuckles 


“William the Conqueror,” read the 
small boy from his history book, 
“landed in England in 1066, A. D.” 

“What does A. D. stand for?” in- 
quired the teacher. 

“Why, ‘after dark,’ of course,” was 
the reply. 

ok * * 

An American lawyer was sitting at 
his desk one day when a Chinaman 
entered. 

“You lawyer?” he asked. 

“Yes. What can I do for you?” 

“You good lawyer?” 

“T hope so.” 

“How much you charge if one China- 
man killum ’nuther Chinaman to get 
him off?” 

“Oh, about $500 to defend a person 
accused of murder.” 

Some days later the Chinaman re- 
turned and banged down $500 on the 
lawyer’s desk. 

“All light,” he said, “I killum.” 


* * * 


Foreman: “Wot’s up, Bill? Hurt 
yerself?” 

Bill: “No, gotta nail in me _ boot.” 

Foreman: “Why dontcher take it out, 
then?” 

Bill: “Wot! In me dinner hour?” 


* * * 

“Oh, Will,” she said, moving a trifle 
closer to him, “I am so glad you are 
not rich! They say that some of those 
millionaires receive threatening letters 
saying that something dreadful will 
happen to them if they don’t pay the 
writers money.” 

“Oh, is that all?” replied Will. 
“Why, I get plenty of such letters.” 
* * * 

The camel must be all right or na- 
ture wouldn’t have backed him up. 

* * ok 


Cashier: “You don’t look well lately!” 

Butter Clerk: “No; I can’t sleep at 
night on account of lung trouble.” 

Cashier: “Nonsense; your lungs are 
all right!” 

Butter Clerk: “Yes, mine are; the 
trouble is with the baby’s.”—Progres- 
sive Grocer. 


Individual Cups 


Does YOUR Churchusethis 
sanitary method? Send for 
Catalog and Special Offer at 
—— eons. Pitre 36 
crystal glasses, up. 
Outfits on trial. Bread and Collection Plates. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 640 Lima, Ohio 









Th FOR SECOND B® HAND 
HEOLOGICAL 


We have a classified stock of over 100,000 
Theological Books covering all subjects such 
as Homiletics, Church History, Philosophy, 
Psychology, etc., etc. Write for catalogue and 
send us your list of ‘Wants.’ 


Scnurres Boon Stone 207282 Fourth ave 

















Right Prices on Church Furniture 


Communion tables quartered and_ polished 
$30.00. Fonts with detachable vessels $35.00. 
Kindergarten chairs and tables at prices that 
saves your church money. Before you buy let’s 
get acquainted. 


REDINGTON’S Scranton, Pa. 





































THE HEART OF THE CHURCH 





HE human heart is a small organ. But is the most 

vital of all. It keeps busy twenty-four hours a 
day forcing new and fresh blood to all parts of the 
body, assuring it of life and health. When the heart 
stops there is the end of life. 


EVANGELISM is the heart of the church. It is a 
process of reaching out for new members and assimi- 
lating them into the life of the organism. The man on 
the outside needs the message of the church. But the 
church needs that man. It must constantly absorb new 
life from the outside. Evangelism is a matter of self 
preservation. When it ceases the church dies. 





Church Management Personal _) 
Evangelism File 


Yet, it is wrong to call this a file. It is a complete institution in itself. It is a record of 
prospective members, a plan of ingathering, and a method of personal evangelism. 


The complete system comes in an attractive oak filing 
case 514 x 314, x 414. It occupies little space, is an attrac- 
tion on your desk and gets big results. 


This reproduction of one side of the card will show you 
the completeness of this system. If each prospect is fol- 
lowed with the program suggested here, the solicitation has 
been thorough and probably effective. It reduces losses to a 
minimum. 


Each cabinet contains the following items: set of al- 
phabetical index cards; 100 prospect member cards, in- 
dividual information on one side, plan reproduced here on 
the other; and a leaflet of instructions showing how to get 
names for your prospect list. 





No matter what your plan may be for eds year this compact little 
plan will add definiteness to it and bring results. 


System Complete—$1.60 postpaid 
Additional Prcspect Cards—$1.00 per hundred. 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 


626 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 









































DILEMMAS 
IN RELIGION 


Being Substantially the Cole 
Recently Before Vanderbilt University 

By 
CHARLES W. GILKEY, D.D. 


Pastor: Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago. 
Professor: University of Chicago. 
Author: 


He are six messages of a scholarly Christian who has traveled 

widely and observed wisely the important events for humanity 
and history which have been crowded into our time, and their rela- 
How, through the dilemmas they have occasioned, 
mankind can be led into richer spiritual fellowship uniting all ages 
and both sexes, of differing theological concepts and temperamental 
characteristics, the author frankly and keenly discusses. 


This book contains much that is fresh. It is the work of a mature 
mind, richly expressing itself on subjects that concern all who seek 


tion to religion. 


the freedom that comes with truth. 


cA nnouncing- 
PRESENT-DAY al | 


Lectures Delivered 


“Jesus and Our Generation.” 














$1.50 








OUT OF THE ASHES 


AND OTHER SERMONS 


By GEORGE W. ALLISON, of Irvington Presbyterian 
Church, Indianapolis 

















COKESBURY PRESS, Publishers 




















unusual merit. 


HESE refreshing, new, and somewhat 

unique sermons of one of the most 
popular ministers in the mid-West will be 
welcomed by every one interested in pub- 
lished homiletics. 
earnest and unaffected. The style is simple, 
natural and direct. 
tains an abundance of homiletic material of | 


They are convincing, 


Yet each sermon con- 








$1.50 | 





MINISTERIAL | 
ETHICS and | 
ETIQUETTE 


“A ‘Bluebook’ for Ministers” 
By NOLAN B. HARMON, Jr. 


OW, for the first time 

ministers have access 
to a comprehensive and 
sensible treatise to the ethics 
of their profession. It is nota 
personal experience volume. 
Mr. Harmon has studied 
every code of ethics adopted 
by ministerial bodies, read 
widely of all literature deal- 
ing with the subject, and 
produced a book which will 
soon be referred to as ‘the 
standard’.”»—Wm. H. Leach, 
Editor, Church Management. 


SOME MATTERS TREATED 


Avocations 

Confidences 

Funerals—Home and Church 
Weddings—Home and Church 
Debts 

Denominational Courtesy 
Clergy Fares and Discounts 
Fees and Salary 

Funeral Sermons 

Clerical Garb 
Local Rivalry 
Divorce and Remarriage 
Mental Life 
The Parsonage | 
Plagiarism | 
Prayer: Public, home and with the sick 
Professionalism | 
Rest and Recreation 
Pulpit Proprieties 
Prison Visiting 
Special services and hundreds of kindred | 


matters $1 50 











Have You These Important Books ? 


Princes OF The Christian co booes or Acom 
Pulpit And Pastorate 


Reality In Religion 
By Gilbert T. Rowe $1.75 


A Stirrinc Book by a great thinker. Here religion 


| is presented as actual communion with a real God, the 


| ing upon the life and work of the ministry. 


| may draw.” 


most persistent and creative force in human life. 


In Conference With The 
Best Minds 


By Lorne Pierce 


With an Enthusiastic Foreword by 
Lynn Harold Hough 


“THIRTY-ONE DELIGHTFULLY WRITTEN essays bear- 
“Glimpses 
of the rich literary storehouses from which the preacher 
“The great truths of religion in the best 
literary language.’’ ‘‘Extremely interesting.’”’ ‘‘A chal- 
lenge to the minister.” 


$1.75 


Biographical Studies of the Greatest Theologians of All Time 
Octavo, $2.50 


IN THIS VOLUME are recorded stories of the lives 


By H. C. Howard 


and times of certain men who have 
selves indelibly into the history of 


Church. Some of them held the torch of faith and 
Some were contem- 
Several proved the sal- 
Others kept America aware 
of its origin and the debt it owes the spiritually 


service during the Dark Ages. 
poraries of the Renaissance. 
vation of Great Britain. 


minded founders of its colonies. 


Please Order Through Your Own Bookstore ! 





NASHVILLE 
The Publisher’s Complete Catalogue Will Be Mailed On Request 


THE COKESBURY PRESS 


Publishers of Good Books 
TENNESSEE 





SAVONAROLA 

Wm. TYNDALE 
JOHN KNox 

JOHN WESLEY 
Horace BUSHNELL 
Davin LIVINGSTONE 
Freperick W. 


2 ROBERTSON 
written them-  Cnaries Happon 
the Christian SPURGEON 


PHILLIPS Brooks 
JOSEPH PARKER 
ALEXANDER MCLAREN 
WILLIAM BootH 
ALEXANDER WHYTE 
JoHN Henry JOwETT 






































